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CANVASS TOWN. 


I am the youngest son of a landed pro- 
prietor in Essex, and although I have done 
nothing in Australia of which I need reall 
be ashamed, the conventional habits and old. 
established feelings of the mother country are 
still strong enough in me to cause me to give 
a fictitious name with the following brief 
narrative. I will, therefore, call myself 
Westbrook. As I write in the midst of 
dilemma and distress, what I have to say 
must necessarily be fragmentary. 

I had a University education, and was senior 
optime ; but before I had determined on my 
future course in life, it was settled for me by 
my falling desperately in love with the 

oungest daughter of a baronet in our neigh- 
Codkasd. I married her. We ran away ; 
and, as she was the youngest daughter and 
I the youngest son, our parents found our 
conduct a good reason for cutting us both off 
with the smallest possible pittance. But we 
loved, and were happy, and spent nearly 
every guinea of our meagre inheritance in a 
porenges wedding tour. After this I went 
to work in earnest; and, in the course of a 
few years I got the position of managing clerk 
in a mercantile house in Liverpool, with 
a salary of three hundred and fifty pounds 
a year, and the promise of a rise of fifty 
pounds every year during the next five years ; 
after which I should have been taken into the 
firm as a junior partner. 

You will easily believe what Iam about to 
say, simply because so many others have com- 
mitted precisely the same kind of folly, and 
left a good reality for a chance; and, ina 
lottery sixteen thousand miles off. The gold- 
fever of Port Phillip broke out in Liverpool, 
and I fell a victim to it. I resigned my post, 
with all its prospects—certainties, I may say 
—and set sail for Australia Felix. What 
felicity !—but I need not anticipate, as I shall 
make a short cut to the consequences. 

I invested one hundred pounds in a specu- 
lation in hams ; one hundred pounds in boots 
and shoes ; and two hundred pounds in agri- 
cultural and mining tools, in which I felt I 
could not be wrong. After paying all my 
debts, with the passage-money, and outfit, &c., 
of myself, my wife, and our three children, as 
cabin passengers, I found myself in possession 
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of three hundred and fifteen pounds, a sum 
in addition to my ventures, which I believed 
to be ample, and far more than necessary 
for “a start” in the golden region ot 
Australia. 

I pass over the voyage. A thousand things 
should be said of the bad victualling, venti- 
lating, and general management of the ship, 
but I must leave them to others. We arrived 
in Hobson’s Bay, Port Phillip, on a hot 
summer’s day, in November, 1852. 

Hearing from the pilot that lodgings were 
very difficult indeed to be procured in the 
town, I resolved to be first of all our pas- 
sengers in the field; and accordingly took 
my wife and children ashore in the first boat: 
that came alongside. The boatman charged 
most extortionately, and then the rascal put 
us all ashore at William's Town, which we 
naturally supposed to be Melbourne. On 
discovering our mistake, we had again to 
induce another boatman to consent to rob us 
by an exorbitant charge for putting us on 
board the steam-boat for Melbourne. 

After several arbitrary delays alongside 
vessels, we reached Melbourne, were landed 
on a wharf which was overwhelmed with a 
confusion of men and things and carts and 
horses, and began our wanderings over the 
town in search of lodgings. All were crowded, 
expensive, and the great majority filthy and 
offensive to the last degree. I could have got 
into one of the first-class boarding houses ; 
but they would not receive a lady, nor 
children. We were nearly exhausted, 
Luckily we had brought none of our things 
ashore but two oleae or we must have- 
thrown them away. 

The sun now sank, and I began to grow 
uneasy, as I heard all sorts of accounts of the 
state of the streets in Melbourne at night. 
But, while I was trying to console myself 
with the idea that we had at least a good 
hour’s more daylight before us, the sky rapidly 
darkened, and in ten minutes more the even- 
ing became night. Being now in despair we 
entered a lodging-house—then another, then 
another, and so on, offering at last to sleep 
anywhere if they would take us in. At last 
one of them consented. It was by no means 
one of the lowest lodging-houses, as I after- 
wards learnt, but it was bad enough for the 
worst ; excepting only that our throats were 
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not in danger of being cut. It was only short 
of that. 

It was shocking. The -bedreom we were 
shown into’was filthy, very small, and with a 
very little window which’had not been opened 
to admit fresh air for a week at least. The 
blankets were hideously dirty, - displaying 
ostentatiously large dark blotches of grease, 
and net-works of dirty splashes, like foul 
mockeries of a‘map of’the moon, There-were 
two beds of this description : the room would 
not have held a third. In this place we had 
some tea, and bread and butter, with fried 
meat—such stuff! Just as we were about to 
take possession of our wretched beds, ‘in 
walked a man, with his wife carrying a 
child, followed by the landlady, who an- 
nounced them as the occupants of the other 
bed ! 

I began a vigorous remonstrance, but was 
instantly stopped by the reminder, that we 
had begged to be taken in, and had agreed ‘to 
‘anything ; and if we did not like it;we might 
instantly depart. Our heads fell on our 
breasts in sick submission. 

The night ‘we passed defies description ; 

rtly because so much of itis unfit to relate. 

he man ‘was drunk and offensive; ‘the 
woman an unseemly ‘slave, and insolent. 
The child cried all night. Besides this, sleep 
‘was impossible for the fleas, bugs, mosquitoes, 
and.a lively sort of beetle continually running 
over our hands and necks,’and:trying to get 


«down the back. In the morning every part 
of every one of us was covered with large 


red. swellings, or small red punctures. Not 
one inch of us:had been:spared. Our faces, 
as we looked at each other, were painful ito 
behold. As for me, I could’scareely lift my 
‘eyelids, so swollen with bites upon bites. My 
wife, once lovely, and far from bad looking 
even after all our harassing, was about the 
most unsightly woman I ever seen ; ny 
eldest daughter, eight years of age, 
speckled blight; my second girl ‘was a 
squinting ideal ; our poor little: boy, a moon- 
calf. None of us knew-our own hands. My 
wife’s under lip was a ‘tomato. I could have 
cried like a child, with a mixture of grief, rage, 
and self-reproach. She: bore it:admirably. 

I paid four shillings each’ for our tea, four 
shillings each for our bed—floor inclusive— 
and four shillings each for our breakfast ; at 
which there was plenty of fried beef-steak, but 
so tough that we could ‘not eat ia morsel. 
We hurried out of this respectable den (I 
admit that there were hundreds much worse), 
and, meeting one of the passengers who came 
out with us in the same ship, he told us that 
he had pitched his tent on the South Yarra 
encampment among a great number of tents ; 
and that he had slept very comfortably after 
the confinement of a cabin on so long a 
voyage. He said the encampment was called 
Canvass Town. 

Not knowing where to leave my wife and 
the children, I took them all on board again, 
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to accomplish which occupied the whole 
morning, with vexatious delays, and no one 
able, or choosing to take-the least trowble to 
give the least iriformation—to say nothing of 
the renewed extortions. ‘We packediup every- 
thing. I was anxious to get my goods out of 
the hold,rso as to dispose of the “speculation.” 
After several days the hams were got up on 
deck. Some of them-had-been spoiled by the 
heat cf the ‘tropics, and ‘had to be thrown 
overboard ; some had been damaged by the 
bilge water in the hold, or by the seas we 
had shipped in rounding the Cape ; some had 
been gnawed in holes by the rats, and a good 
many had been stolen, The bale of boots 
and shoes next appeared, all grey and green 
with mouldiness, but recoverable, I was told. 
Being unable to wait for'the agricultural and 
mining tools, which had been stowed atthe 
bottom of the hold, we left the ship in a boat 
for Liardet’s Beach ; having ascertained that 
there was a small ‘encampment there, ‘and 
that this was the readiest way to ‘get to 
Canvass Town. We heard ‘that. drays "were 
always waiting on the beach, or close at hand, 
to take passengers’ luggage ‘wherever they 
wished. 

We accordingly engaged a boat to take 
ourselves and our baggage. ‘The boatman 
jagreed to do it-for three pounds, the distance 
being barely a mile and:a half; but, before 
we had: been ten minutes in the boat, he and 
this mate discovered that “we ‘had ‘so many 
hmore packages than ’they had ‘expected -that 
|he demanded five ‘pounds. I resisted, and 
tendered him the ‘three pounds, which -he 
took doggedly. They landed ‘us on ‘the 
beach, close tothe sea, where ‘they bundled 
out all ourthings. I inquired if the tide was 
veomingin? The owner of the boat said he 
\thought.it-was. They refused to remove:my 
| baggage any higher up. They ‘said they had 
| done alltthey agreed for. I saw no carts,:nor 
drays, on the beach. There were several 
‘near the wooden boat-pier, but when I ran off 
to them I found they were all engaged. The 
| boat had pushed .off, and I had to call :the 
‘men back, and offer to pay them ‘for: helping 
;me to move our goods. They stipulated ‘for 
three pounds more to ‘remove everything 
| high up, quite out of reach of the ‘tide. ‘There 
)was nothing for it, so I agreed, and it was 
\done. I told them they had made a ‘pretty 
good day’s work out of me. ‘The principal 
|man said, “ Nonsense—this ‘is nothing! I 
shall soon be away from this. “Why should I 
waste my time here, ‘while‘there’s a fortune 
a-staring me in the face up at the Diggings? 
Good day’s work be hanged !'” 

Here we remained looking in vain for a 
dray. Whenever one drove up in front 
the public-house near the wooden pier, I ran 
off to it ; but found it-was engaged. Thesun 
went down. It was dark. soon iafterwards 
and there we: were, sitting forlorn upon ‘our 
baggage with every ‘prospect of passing the 
night there. Under pretence of a dastilook 
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for a dray, I walked to some distance with | luggage was then broughtin, belonging to the | 


my pistols ; which I now loaded im case 
of our being attacked by marauders, 

While we were thus sitting, two men and a 
young woman approached us ‘carrying bundles. 
They were passengers by another ship, ‘and 
had been put ashore like ourselves, and left 
to right themselves as they could. They 
had got a small tent, which they proposed to 
set up at once, ina rough style, and. good- 
naturedly offered to allow us to creep under it. 
The tent was hung up between two trees, with 
our baggage in front ; and, beyond this, the 
beach and the sea. We unpacked a part of 
our bedding—partook thankfully of some 
very dirty cold plum-pudding—and, being 
thoroughly fatigued, we all slept soundly till 
day-light. I had intended to lie awake all 
night, as a watch; but I dropped off, and 
never once awoke, 

In the morning I confessed to my wife that 
I had not sent my money to the bank, as she 
had supposed, but that I had it all about me. 
We agreed that I should instantly set off to 
Melbourne, ‘and Jodge’it in one of the banks. 
I started: accordingly. Many new arrivals, 
draymen, sailors, and horsemen ‘were going 
the ‘same way ;‘so [had plenty of company, 
and ‘the distance was only two miles. I passed 
Canvass Town on the way. There were no 
tents between this and the large bridge: over 
the Yarra, leading direct into the town, I 
walked briskly forward. At this juncture 
three men came up to me ; and, with horrible 


imprecations, demanded my money. I was 
utterly confounded. . The bridge was not two 
hundred yards off, with people passing over it ! 
The next moment Iwas. knocked down from 
behind—tumbled over:a bank into the dust 
—and rolled in it, till nearly suffocated. When 
I recovered myself, a sailor-boy and a new 


arrival were helping me to rise. I was 
bleeding from a wound in the back of my 
head. very bank-note and every sovereign 
T had was gone. A drayion its way to the 
beach, ‘took me back to the tent. My wife 
dressed. ‘my head, for no ‘surgeon could ‘be 
found. We heard in the afternoon that the 
police were galloping after the robbers; or 
rather ‘galloping about to inquire which ‘way 
they made off. 

The people ‘who owned the ‘tent -were 
obliged to strike it before the evening ; and, as 
my wife feared I:could not:safely be moved for 
a‘day or two, she bought a tarpaulin for six 
pairs of boots;.and fastened it up between two 
trees. The “weather, however, suddenly 
‘became so very cold,and the wind and dust 
were so distressing, that we agreed next day 
to go into a room in a ‘eottage ‘just finished, 
which one of the bricklayers proposed tous. 
We were to pay threeiof the best of the hams 
per week ; and, for two pairs of shoes a man 
agreed’ to carry ‘our ‘baggage there. The 
distance turned out to be about eighty yards, 

Our baggage being got in, it:was discovered 
that the cottage: had only:one room. Other 
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bricklayer and his wife, and deposited on the 
floor. Before night, more baggage came in, 
and with it a Highlander and his family ! 
| Three married people, and seven children 
were thus arranged to:sleep in the same 
small room. My wife and I immediately 
insisted on our baggage being taken back to 
the trees ; or, at. any rate, placed outside ; but 
a shower of rain now fell, which presently 
increased to.a deluge, and we were compelled 
to submit to our fate. The Highlander and 
his wife never said a word in support of my 
objections, that I know of; for what they did 
say they spoke in Gaelic. The. bricklayer 
smoked an hour before he went to sleep. He 
said these things were nothing when you were 
used to them, with other vulgar remarks. 

My wife went out soon after sunrise ; 
and, by seven o’clock, brought a man with 
a dray to the door, and had _ everything 
placed in it, myself included, and we 
went straight to Canvass Town. She had 
agreed to purchase a.tent already set up, 
from some people who were going to the 
Ovens. She had given her old watch for it. 
It was not a bad tent. . By these means I was 
got under shelter before the heat of the day 
began. The. heat was terrible for some hours ; 
after which the wind .changed and the air 
became exceedingly cool, with more rain at 
night, which ran in a stream. all round the 
trenches outside the tent. 

The quiet of a few days restored me .sur- 
prisingly, The rapidity of events had almost 
made us forget our ruinous less. As for the 
villains,.they had safely eluded the police, It 
became all the more necessary that I should 
do something. I began to look about me. 
Of course, my first walk was round Canvass 
Town. 

Canvass Town, as the name implies,.is a 
town of tents ; it is on the southern side of the 
Yarra, .and about a quarter of a mile distant 
from Melbourne. At'the time I write there 
are between six and seven hundred tents— 
perhaps more—and the population amounts 
to five or six thousand souls. The tents are 
arranged in rows more or less regular, and 
with .a squalid pleasantry.some of them have 
been called after certain well-known. streets 
in England— Regent Street,;Bond Street, 
Liverpool Street ; while many of the tents 
have assumed ostentatious titles of distinction. 
We have the London Coffee Rooms, the 
European Dining Rooms, the Great Britain 
Stores, the Isle of Wight Tent, the Golden 
Lion Stores (such a lion!), the National 
Dining Rooms and Lodging Tent, Dover Cliff, 
Eldorado, the Coffee and. Tea-Cake Depot. 
There are ‘tailors, butchers, bakers, shoe- 
makers, ironmongers, blacksmiths, hardware 
‘and ‘croekery-stalls, tinmen. «Almost every 
teut exhibits slops, books, cabin furniture 
or utensils, with other .articles of which 
the owners have no meed here. Nearly 
every second tent also sells ginger-beer, or 
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lemonade. There are two physicians’ tents ; 


who of course are at the same time surgeons, 
dentists, corn - cutters, and apothecaries. 
Young gentlemen of family and education 
drive water-carts about the “streets,” and 
sell wood (felled, and brought from a mile or 
two off in the bush) ; and oh, ye classic groves, 
where the trees have fresh green leaves, of 
which there are no signs here in summer, 
how many University men does this strange 
collection of tents, with all their gipsy-life 
appurtenances, contain? There are several 
besides myself ; and some ladies also, besides 
my wife. It took me some days to learn 
these particulars ; but how many days would 
it take to ascertain the amount of disap- 

intment, privation, and misery which these 

il walls conceal from view ? 

Within the canvass enclosures of a few 
feet are contained the perplexed energies, 
the blighted hopes and despondency of many 
a newly arrived family. Some have tried the 
Diggings and failed, their utter ruin following 
in most cases as a matter of course, unless 
they possess bodily strength and health, and 
are ready to do the humblest work. This 
they may generally obtain, and contrive to 
live. Even tenting upon a piece of waste 
land is not gratuitous. We had to 
half-a-crown to the Government for the first 
week, and five shillings for every week after- 
wards. There is a tent on the ground where 
a Commissioner’s clerk sits all day, to grant 
permits and to receive rents. 

I have hardly the heart to revert to my 
speculations, and still less to relate what my 
present position is, now that I have been nine 
weeks in Canvass Town. The hams that re- 
mained, and the boots and shoes—so many of 
each having been bartered in exchange for 
immediate necessaries—did not produce a 
fourth part of what I had rationally expected, 
and which regular dealers easily obtained. 
They were sold by auction, and I afterwards 
found some of the auctioneers had an under- 
standing with certain dealers, and knocked 
down goods to them at a very early stage o 
the proceeding. On one occasion, the refusal 
to recognise a higher bidder was so palpable, 
that, if I had been a descendant of the Tela- 
monian Ajax, I should have been tempted 
to assault Mr. Auctioneer severely. As for 
7 agricultural and mining tools, they were 
all a sheer mistake ; gold-digging tools being 
abundant in Melbourne; as indeed was all 
common ironmongery. With respect to 
agriculture, as there were no labourers to be 
had, implements were useless. I sold most of 
them at their value as old iron, 

At length, we were reduced to selling our 
clothes and other articles, like the rest of the 
unfortunates around us. This was effected at 
first by my going to a strip of waste ground 
near the wharf, which was called Rag Fair. 
I was even obliged to consent, on one or two 
occasions, when I was unwell from the ex- 
posure to the heat, to allow my wife to go 
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there and to take her stand behind an open 
box, with the contents spread out on the 
ground in front and around it, waiting for 

urchasers, Strange and sad work for a 
Seaatte daughter! Had any evil witch 
hinted at such a thing when I saw her 
dancing in her father’s ball-room, or on that 
moonlight night when, like a sylph, she met 
me at the vottom of the lawn of her father’s 
garden, and promised—I must not think of 
all this, or I shall go mad. 

We were disposing of our things by these 
means to a good siemens, and I was just 
getting a glimmering idea of turning it into a 
trade to support us, when the benevolent and 
inexplicable hand of the local Government 
was protruded in the form of sundry police- 
men, who drove us all away from Rag Fair, and 
informed us that what we were doing was no 
longer allowed. It was alleged that Jews and 
other small shopkeepers from the town came 
there. A piece of ground had, however, been 
allotted instead by the Government for this. 
purpose, at a rent of one pound per week, 
Of this many of the “Jews and other small 
shopkeepers from the town” immediately 
availed themselves; but as for us poor 
people from Canvass Town, we were obliged 


y | to retire to our tents, and to exhibit our little 


stock as a traffic among each other. 

I ought not to omit to state, that the Go- ; 
vernment here intended to make some provi- 
sion for the necessities of new arrivals, who 


had no place to lay their heads; and, accord- 
ingly, a range of wooden shed-like houses has. 
been erected on the South Yarra for this 
humane and considerate purpose, but (out 


comes the needy hand again of our paternal 
authorities!) at a rent of two pounds five 
shillings for ten days—after which you and 
your family are turned out. 

The immigrants, however, declined, for the 
most part, this hospitable arrangement for 
“turning a penny ;” and, moving a few yards 
higher up, pitched tent after tent, till they 
rose to the humble dignity of Canvass Town. 
In vengeance, I suppose, for this successful 
evasion, the five shillings a-week was laid on ; 
and as many of the people had placed old 
boards and pieces of light plank and paling 
round the bottom, or at the sides of their 
tents to keep out the weather, an order came 
one day that they were all to pull down their 
wood-work, and use no more boards, the 
“permit” being only for tents. To this order 
we have paid no sort of attention, and do not 
intend to do so. If our poor abodes are to 
be destroyed, somebody must be sent to 
destroy them, as we certainly shall not do it 
ourselves ; and, whether these five or six 
thousand people will passively stand by 
while it is done, remains to be seen. 

I have delayed to the last to mention it, 
not being, in fact, quite determined whether 
I would do so; but what I have already told 
of ourselves here, renders it no such very 
great effort for me to say that I have been 
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working on the roads. Fearing that we should 
come to want, I was most anxious to get 
some employment before reduced to absolute 
necessity, and I tried in vain to get some 
engagement as a classical tutor, or a teacher 
of any kind, in the town. After this, I tried 
the merchants, and was very nearly getting 
engaged as a clerk; but somehow or other 
(chiefly because no one had time to listen) it 
never came to anything. As to seeing a 
Melbourne merchant for a minute’s conver- 
sation, you may call three or four times a 
day for a week in succession, and never get 
more than a glimpse of him. At last, seeing 
nothing else, 1 engaged myself as a common 
labourer on the roads, the wages being ten 
shillings a day. This would have done very 
well; ‘but unfortunately I had had no train- 
ing in this way. The pain I suffered in the 
back and shoulders was so extreme, and the 
exhaustion every night so great — not to 
speak of the dreadful effort it required to rise 
at five o’clock next morning and dress myself 
—that, after a week, I was compelled to give 
it up. I now sell lemonade and lemon-kali, 
at a little stand at the corner of Elizabeth 
Street, near the Post Office, with a few cakes 
in a basket, and a glass full of acidulated 
drops and bull’s eyes for the rising genera- 

- tion. My wife gets work from one of the 
milliners in Collins Street, East. 

I always come home to dinner, and now and 
then we laugh over some little adventure I 
have met with in my illustrious vocation. 
When the wind and dust make cooking out- 
side a tent next to impossible, I get a cup of 


coffee and a chop at the London Coffee | 
Rooms ; and on one occasion I went to the 


National Dining and Lodging Tent, where 
they profess to have a boiled, or baked joint 
every day at one o'clock, with potatoes and 
coffee, all for the small charge of eighteen- 
pence. The dining department seemed to be 
managed by a dirty girl of sixteen, and a 
remarkably dirty little Irish boy, of about 
twelve, was the waiter. The tent was rather 
large, in comparison with the average, but it 
was uncommonly full of furniture ; especially 
of beds and bedding. The whole surface was 
occupied with wooden stretchers, on which 
lay a confusion of odiously dirty and torn 
blankets and coverlets; some of a dull yellow, 
hammy colour; some mottled, and some of a 
shade approaching to pale black, while over 
all of them lay a fine bloom of dust. At one 
end of the tent was the dining-table, covered 
also with a blanket for a table-cloth ; which, 
besides being a fellow one to those on the 
beds (and perhaps doing double duty) had 
the additional advantage of being bestrewn 
and besmutched with potato parings, islands 
of stale mustard, grease, gravy, grime, and grit 
of cooking ashes, broad plains and continents 
of coffee and tea, which had been spilled, and 
smears of wet brown sugar. Knives, forks, 
and spoons, some without handles, were all 
equally filthy. The plates, however, were 
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rather clean, and the meat good, though im- 
practicably tough. The dinner table was the 
same size as the stretchers; and, with its 
dirty blanket table-cloth, was perfectly in 
harmony with the beds that surrounded it 
so closely. None of the beds were made—all 
in the same confusion as when left in the 
morning by their respective occupants—and 
three persons were still lying in bed; one of 
them rather drunk, and soliloquising occa- 
sionally. Two more beds had been fitted up 
like berths, or bunks, in a cabin, which were 
exactly at the back of the dinner table ; so that 
those who sat on that side had their elbows 
always in the berths behind ; and over these 
two had been built four more, which placed 
the uppermost ones so near the roof of the 
tent that the lodger’s nose must inevitably 
touch it as he lay. How the lodger got up 
there, I did not see; but I suppose he clam- 
bered from berth to berth till ib attained the 
summit of his wishes. The brown sugar was 
very dark, sandy, stony, wet, and conglome- 
rated, and the coffee was the colour of muddy 
water, after it had been stirred. I half shut- 
to my eyes, and made an excellent dinner, 
After a man has worked on the roads, he finds 
a good deal of his fine edge gone. As Hudi- 
bras says, on being knocked down, 


“ T am not now in fortune’s power ;— 
He who is down can fall no lower.” 


This tent life at Canvass Town is certainly 
a very strange one. If it were really pastoral 
—not even to hint at Arcadia—or simply 
a life in the green fields, there is somethin 
in human nature, however highly civilised, 
that has continually made people of the 
highest education and refinement feel a long- 
ing fancy to get rid of stringent convention- 
alities, and to return for a time to a primitive 
state of existence. Kings and their courts 
have often indulged in this, and all our pic- 
nics are small indications of the same ten- 
dency. But this will never do in a tent or 
grotto in Australia. It is the last sort of 
enn for ladies. Besides the 
want of grass and green leaves—except in 
the winter and rainy spring season—and the 
consequent want of shade, even among the 
trees, there is the Plague of Dust; and old 
Egypt had few that were worse. The climax 
of this plague is of course when the hot wind 
sets in; but the ordinary wind, with its long 
dust-storms, is quite enough to destroy every- 
thing we associate with the pastoral and 
romantic, At Canvass Town it is felt as quite 
acurse. There is no excluding it. You can 
keep out rain, even the heaviest, but dust 
finds its way through the smallest crevices, 
covers everything, is always between your 
teeth, and insinuates itself under every part 
of your dress. My wife has to wash the 
children from head to foot in strong soap- 
suds (we have to do thesame with ourselves) 
every night; and if we were all to do so 
twice a day besides, it would be no more than 
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we all need, Yet, the children do not play 
about very much; as we send them to an in- 
fant school recently started in one of the 
tents by a barrister of superior attainments. 
We buy our fire-wood of the young gentle- 
man who deals in that article. and brings 
it from the bush, as he has a horse and dray. 
for that purpose ; but. our supply of water I 
get myself from the Yarra in two water-cans 
every morning before breakfast, and the last 
thing at night, by which we save. fourpence 
a day. 

The general appearance of this unique 
Town is not very easy to. describe. It has. 
too many tents to be at all like a gipsy 
encampment, and. the utter want of all uni- 
formity in the tents renders it. quite as unlike 
an Arab settlement, or military encampment. 
The nearest thing of all to it is that.of a pro- 
digiously extensive fair; all tents and small 
booths, but without shows, music, games, 
visitors, or anything pleasant. It has no gilt, 
and very little gingerbread. Luxury, of the 
most cheap. and childish kind, has no place 
here ; even comfort, partly for want of money, 
but more. on. account. of dust, is impossible. 
Finally, there is.a mixture of the highly edu- 
cated with the totally uneducated, the refined 
with the semi-bruial (many a convict with 
his bull-dog being among us), all dressing as 
roughly, and faring precisely alike. 

Close to every tent is a round or oval hole 
for the fire, to be protected from the wind ; 
with the addition of an old saucepan lid, or a 
sheet of tin from the lining of a case of goods. 
Over the hole a piece of bent or-curled up 
iron:hoop is placed to.sustain the pot, pan, or 
kettle. The front. of each tent presents.a 
conglomerate. specimen of. all, its, owner’s 
worldly possessions. The whole surface. of 
the encampment.is strewn with the rubbish 
and. refuse of those. who are gone; some 
immigrants only staying a week. Cast-away 
coats, trowsers, shoes, boots, bonnets, hats, 


bottles—whole.or broken, but mostly whole | 


—by: hundreds ; broken articles of furniture, 
cooking utensils, all grimed with dust, if not 
battered or-half buried in the ground. A 
Jew assured me the other day, that, if he 
could but have found such a treasure in Eng- 
land, he could with ease have .made.a thou- 
sand a-year. 

There are several sects of religion here ; 
and, on Sunday, the air is filled with the 
voices of the praying and singing of these 
different. persuasions, all going on at the 
same time, at different: parts of the ground, 
and all in somedegree audible to an impartial 
listener in his own tent, There-are new tents 
of water-proof, canvass, “ best twice-boiled 
navy brown,” number one canvass, number 
two, three, four, down to; brown holland, and 
bleached or unbleached calico. There are 
blue tents, bed-tick tents, and wain-covered 
waggons, There are squares, and rounds, and 
triangles, and wedges, and pyramids; frame- 
works of rough branches, and tents like tall 
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sugar-loaves or extinguishers, and others of 
the squab molehill form, and many of no 
definite form ; being in some instances double 
and treble (one tent opening inside into 
another), and, in other instances, having been 
blown all awry by the winds; or set up 
badly, or with rotten cordage. Here and 
there you see patch-work tents, made up of 
all sorts of odds and ends of bedding, clothing, 
blankets, sheets, aprons, petticoats, and coun-, 
terpanes; or, old sails, and. pieces. of tarpaul- 
ing, matting, packing stuff, and old bits of 
board with the tin lining of a case of goods; 
old bits of linen of all colours: filling up the 
intervals. Sometimes, also, you come upon a 
very melancholy one which makes you pause 
—a,so-called tent, of six feet long, rising from 
a slant. to three. feet. high in the middle, so 
small and low, indeed, that. the wretched 
oceupant (with, perhaps, a. wife) must crawk 
in beneath it like a dog, and lie there till he 
crawls out again. Itis like a squalid tumuus, 
Such as these are made of any odd bits. of 
clothing or covering stuck up by sticks cut 
in the bush. There are but few so wretched 
as this, 

The appearance of this place by. night, 
when nearly every tent. shines, more or less, 
with. its candle, lamp, or lantern, is very 
peculiar, and on the whole :sombre-and melan- 
choly, the light. through the canvass. being sub- 
dued. to. a funereal gleam. Singing is heard 
at rare intervals, with sounds, of music from 
various quarters.; but. it is generally all over 
by nine o’clock ; and, by half-past, lights. out, 
and the encampment issilent. Tents are con- 
tinually left, without any protection, such: a 
thing as the robbery of a tent being unknown, 
This is surprising, considering the mixture 
here, and how close. we are to Melbourne, 
where there are plenty of thieves. I suppose 
the. latter are. too. high-minded for.us poor 
people. 

Deaths and funerals are more than usually 
melancholy sights in. Canvass; Town. The 
dead are. often utterly friendless, One day a 
tent. where a.man and. his. wife. and child 
resided, was. closed for: two or three. days, 
the tent. being laced: up, and. they never 
appearing. On looking: in, all three: were 
seen lying dead among some dry rushes—of 
want, slow fever, broken hearts—nobody 
knew anything about them. It is quite. as 
gloomy when there are one. or two relations 
or friends: The. nearest, relations. carry the 
body ; the rest, if any, follow. Sometimes 
you see the husband and wife. carrying the 
little body of a.child. enfolded.in something— 
with, I believe, only canvass, underneath, for 
coffin and shroud, Once I saw.a husband; 
alone, slowly carrying. the dead: body of his 
wife, with. a. little child following—the ona 
mourner. 

Great; efforts were, made - in this, colony, 
some short time since, to induce people, to, 
come to Australia—the Home Government 
still sending out ship-loads. Now, we have 
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come’ too numerously on a sudden. 
not come to oblige the colonists; but to 
reach the gold fields; and therefore we 
should not expect’ any marked hospitality. 
Still we ought not to be made to feel that 
we have landed on the most inhospitable shore 
on the face of the civilised globe. Yet such 
is Melbourne, colonised: by people speaking 
our own language, and professing our own 
religion—ii fact, our own countrymen ; and 
wany hundreds, nay thousands, will say the 
same. besides: the unfortunate denizens of 
Canvass Town. 


A’ CENTURY OF INVENTIONS. 


Wnhicncentury? The eighteenth, with its 
busy array: of cotton-spinning Arkwrights, 
pottery- making Wedgwoods, canal -digging 
Brindleys, lighthouse Smeatons, and steam- 
engine, Wattses?’ Or the nineteenth, with 
its gas, railways, electric telegraphs, screw 
steamers, sun-pictures, electro-metallurgy and 
electro-engraving, Crystal Palaces, automatic 
machinery, and chemistry of cheapness? Or 
the twentieth, which the “coming man” is 
to see—when all towns are to be well drained ; 
all refuse to be made productive as manure 
instead of poisoning the water we drink ; all 
workmen’s houses to exhibit cheap cleanliness 
instead: of costly: dirt ; all men scorn to get 
drunk orto: beat their wives or to starve 
their children; all people to learn that 


the worship of the Golden Calf is not the 
noblest exercise.of man’s powers? No, none 
of these. 

Quaint old writers were wont to apply the 
term century, not merely to a hundred 
years, but. toa hundred facts or a hundred 
things: as the. centurion of Roman days wasa 


captain over a century or a hundred men. It 
is of oye of these quaint old writers of whom 
we would now speak; and for this reason— 
that it is useful, in a-busy age, to look back 
occasionally; and to see what were the ideas 
formerly entertained onsubjects which are now 
familiar to us: Many a time we should find 
that our forefathers lacked nothing but oppor- 
tunity for shewing themselves as mechanical 

ingenious as ourselves. The seed was wat 
but the soil was not prepared ; and thus many 
a great idea was lost to them and their gene- 
ration, to fructify in a later: In matters of 
science, Kepler made many guesses; the bold- 
ness of which, considering the age in which 
he lived, is quite marvellous; and although his 
guesses may not have been entirely right, 
they furnished clues which were valuable to 
later explorers. In matters of the -practical 
application of. science to useful’ purposes, 
Robert Hooke; in the time of Charles IL, 
was repeatedly throwing out suggestions, 
building up theories, ot imagining contri- 
vanees which were much ridiculed at the 
time, but which have since been shewn to 
have been based on a good foundation. In 
1737 Jonathan Hulls published the plan of a 


A CENTURY OF INVENTIONS. 
We did: 
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steam-boat not widely differing from the 


| paddle-boats now in use; but in 1737 his 


invention was scoffed at: It is wholesome to 
apply. these correctives to our own age: it 
takes a little of the conceit out of us. 

The “ Century of Inventions,” by the Mar- 
quis of Worcester, presents an adinirable 
corrective of this sort. The marquis, belonging 
to the family of the “proud Somersets,” was:a 
distinguished member of the court of Charles 
the First, and entertained that monarch right 
royally at Ragland Castle ; then the patri- 
mony of the Somersets, and now the name- 
place of a new peerage, well bestowed on one 
of the marquis’s descendants, The marquis 
supported the King with his:purse, his: hos- 
pitality, and his personal bravery. 

The marquis, in the exercise of that skilful 
mechanical genius of which we shall pre- 
sently have to speak, had constructed at 
Ragland Castle some hydraulic engines, and 
wheels by whicly water was conveyed to: the 
top of the great tower. During the troubles 
of the civil war his castle was visited by some 
unwelcome guests of the: Roundhead party ; 
and, desirous to get rid of them, he gave 
private orders to set the waterworks in: full 
play. “There was such a roaring, that the 
poor silly men stood so amazed:as if'they had 
been half dead: and yet they- saw nothing: 
At last, as the plot was laid, up: comes: a 
man staring and running, crying out before 
he came at them, ‘Look to yourselves; my 
masters; for the: lions are got-loose.’ Where- 
upon the searchers gave us sucha loose, that 
they tumbled so over one another down the 
stairs, that it was thought one half of them 
had broken their necks : never looking behind 
them till they were sure they: had got out of 
sight of the castle,” 

The Marquis of Worcester thought and 
wrote about steam-engines at-a time when 
steam-engines’ were not, and threw out hints 
about numerous contrivances: which look 
wonderfully like many that have been realised 
in later-duys. After he had been besieged at 
Ragland, and the castle dismantled ; after he 
had clung to the fortunes of his-old master 
to the last, and then gone to France with the 
young prince Charles; the. marquis fell into 
extreme indigence. There is an affecting 
letter extant, relating to a loan of his for so 
small’a sum as five pounds, Whether it was 
during his troubles that: his mind sought to 
relieve itself by occupation in scientific and 
mechanical pursuits, is not exactly known ; 
but in 1663, shortly after the Restoration, 
appeared his “ Century of Inventions,” under 
the following: curious title: “A Century of 
the names and scantlings of such Inventions 
as at present I can call to mind to have 
tried and perfected, which (my former notes 
being: lost) I have, at the instance of a 
powerful friend, endeavoured now, in the 
year 1655 to set these down in such a 
way as may sufliciently instruct me to put 


any of them in practice.” The book was | 
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what would now be called in 24mo., with 
about eighty pages. There have been six sub- 
sequent editions—the last having valuable 
notes by Mr. Partington. The original 
edition had a dedication to the King, which 
would appear extravagant were there not 
ample proof of the marquis’s intensity of 
loyal devotion. In the next edition there is 
an address or dedication to the two houses of 
Parliament. He modestly states that, during 
the intestine commotions, he had lost between 
six and seven hundred thousand pounds of his 
princely fortune by his adherence to the royal 
cause ; he thanks them for having granted to 
him a kind of patent or monopoly in the ad- 
vantages possibly accruing from an hydraulic 
machine which he had invented ; he expresses 
a wish that the country may reap benefit from 
some among the remainder of his projects, all 
of which he presents to the nation through the 
King and Parliament ; he states that he had 
expended ten thousand pounds in establishing 
a kind of experimental workshop, where a 
skilful artizan, Caspar Kaltoff, had been for 
thirty-five years employed at his expense in 
various constructions connected with the new 
inventions ; he offers to put into practical form 
any one of his century of inventions which 
Parliament may deem likely to be useful to 
the nation. He finishes his address by sub- 
scribing himself, “My lords and gentlemen, 
a most passionately-bent fellow subject in 
is Majesty’s service, compatriot for the 


poe good and advantage, and a most 


umble servant to all and every of you— 
Worcester.” 

Many of the earlier inventions relate to 
secret correspondence—a subject to which an 
immense amount of importance was attached 
in bygone times, before penny posts, and 
Queen’s heads, and adhesive envelopes were 
thought of. Sometimes a peculiar kind of 
ink was employed, which was invisible until 
treated with a particular chemical liquid ; 
sometimes a device was impressed on the seal 
of such a nature as to convey information 
intelligible only to the sender and the re- 
ceiver ; sometimes a secret cipher or alphabet 
was used, The marquis appears to have been 
fond of that sort of construction which (if we 
may compare small things with great) is exhi- 
bited in Mr. Babbage’s calculating machine, 
where thereare various revolving circles, which 
may occupy an infinite number of different 
positions with respect to each other, and each 
position be made to indicate some particular 
figure, letter, word or idea. The marquis 
spared neither time nor cost in developing his 
contrivances. There is among the Harleian 
MSS. one in the hand-writing of his lordship, 
descriptive of a kind of short-hand which he 
had invented ; there are no less than forty- 
seven engraved plates, of small folio size, illus- 
trative of the system, the diagrams being 
printed in red ink. The system comprises a 
series of small octagon spaces, with a line 
branching in various directions from a central 
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point, The system is, however, somewhat 
clumsy. 

After five inventions relating to these 
matters, the marquis starts off to the subject 
of telegraphs, and speaks of two or three 
which evidently belong to the same class as 
those which the Admiralty employed until 
a recent period. The inventor then gives 
loose to the organ of destructiveness. He 
speaks of “an engine, portable in one’s 
pocket, which may be carried and fastened on 
the inside of the greatest ship—tanguam 
aliud agens—and, at any appointed minute, 
though a week after, either of day or night, 
it shall irrecoverably sink that ship;” he 
mentions “a way from a mile off, to dive and 
fasten a like engine to any ship, so as it may 
punctually work the same effect, either for 
time or execution ;” but, as a counter-irritant, 
he points out “ how to prevent and safeguard 
any ship from such an attempt by day or 
night ;” and his preservative mood also 
appears in his “way to make a ship not pos- 
sible to be sunk, though shot at an nda 
times between wind and water by cannon, 
and should she lose a whole plank, yet, in 
half an hour’s time, should be made as fit to 
sail as before ;” but he returns again to the 
destructive by his way “to make such false 
decks as in a moment should kill and take 
prisoners as many as should board the ship 
without blowing the real decks up or destroy- 
ing them.” Much of this is very curious and 
interesting. Mr. Partington thinks that the 
first of these contrivances may have included 
a gun-lock, a charged bomb-shell, and a 
clock ; the gun-lock being made to act upon 
the bomb at a given moment by the clock. 
When Mr. Fulton with his torpedo, and 
Captain Warner with his long range, have 
described more than they appeared able to 
perform, we must allow the marquis a little 
doubtful obscurity in his “mile-off” project. 
The unsinkable ship was perhaps an anticipa- 
tion of the water-tight compartments of 
modern times. 

One of the inventions is quite delicious. 
Only imagine “ how to make upon the Thames 
a floating garden of pleasure, with trees, 
flowers, banqueting-houses, and fountains, 
stews for all kind of fishes, a reserve for snow 
to keep wine in, delicate bathing-places, and 
the like ; with music made by mills ; and all 
in the midst of the stream, where it is most 
rapid,” only imagine, we say, a Commissioner 
of Sewers converting our great metropolitan 
cloaca into such a paradise! The Mexicans 
know something of this matter; they form 
floating gardens on the lake near the city; 
they first plait or twist willows with roots of 
marsh plants, and upon this foundation they 
place mud and dirt which they draw from 
the bed of the lake, and thus may be formed 
the soil for a garden. When the owner 
wishes to change his locality, he need give 
no notice to quit ; he gets into a boat and 
tugs his pa after him. The marquis 
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had probably some such plan as this in his 
teeming brain. 

Our noble friend jumps about from one 
subject to another with an alacrity truly 
remarkable ; his projects are as numerous 
and varied as those of Uncle Jack, in Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton’s Novel. A way to 
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contriver ; and consequently, in the seventy- 
seventh invention, we are told “how to make 
a man to fly: which I have tried with a little 
boy of ten years old, in a barn, from one end 
to the other, on a hay-mow.” We are intro- 
duced to “a watch to go constantly, and yet 


needs no other winding from the first — 


level and shoot cannon by night as well as{|on the cord or chain ;” “a way to lock 


by day; a quick mode of weighing an anchor; 
a way to make a boat work itself against 
wind and tide ; how to make “a little engine, 
within a coach, whereby a child may stop it, 
and secure all persons within it, and the coach- 
man himself, though the horses be never so 
unruly, in full career ;” how to raise water 
constantly with two buckets only, day and 
night, without any other force than its own 
motion ; how to “increase the strength of a 
spring to such a degree as to shoot bombasses 
and bullets of an hundred pounds weight a 
steeple height ;” how to “light a fire and a 
candle, at what hour of the night one awaketh, 
without rising or putting one’s hand out of 
bed ;” how to make an artificial bird fly 
which way, and as long as one pleaseth ; a 
way to make “a complete light portable 
ladder, which, taken out of one’s pocket, may 
be by himself fastened an hundred feet high ;” 
how to make a pistol to discharge a dozen 
times with once loading, and without so much 
as once new priming requisite ; a way, “with 
a flask appropriated into it, which will furnish 
either pistol or carabine with a dozen charges 
in three minutes’ time.” Such are some of 
the inventions, nearly in the order in which 
they are placed. Many of the marquis’s pro- 
jects altogether defy one’s penetration ; but 
others point curiously to ideas which have 
fructified in men’s brains in later times. We 
do not know, and probably never shall know, 
how much these later inventors owe to him. 
In an age of Colt’s revolvers, one would 
almost give a little finger to know how the 
marquis made “a pistol to discharge a dozen 
times with once loading.” The firing of can- 
non, as well as the sinking of ships, seems to 
have been a cherished subject with the noble 
inventor. His fifty-fourth item is a bouncer ; 
“tried and approved before the late King (of 
ever blessed memory) and a hundred lords 
and commons, in a cannon of eight inches 
and half a quarter, to shoot bullets of sixty- 
four pounds weight, and twenty-four pounds 
of powder, twenty times in six minutes ; so 
clear from danger, that after all were dis- 
charged, a pound of butter did not melt, bein 
laid upon the cannon hitch, nor the green oi 
discoloured that was first anointed and used 
between the barrel thereof, and the engine 
having never in it, nor within six foot, but 
one charge at a time.” If the reader can 
solve this riddle, well and good. ’ 
Four or five of the inventions relate to 
locks and keys, mostly to that kind of puzzle 
lock which has from time to time attracted 
most attention. Flying was not likely to 
escape the notice of such an indefatigable 





the boxes of a cabinet (though never so many) 
at one time ;” hollow-handled pocket combs, 
knives, forks, and spoons, for carrying secret 
papers ; arasping-mill for hartshorn, “whereby 
a child may do the work of half-a-dozen men ;” 
an instrument “whereby persons ignorant in 
arithmetic, may perfectly observe numeration 
and subtraction of all sums and fractions ;” 
a “chair made @ la mode, and yet a stranger, 
being persuaded to sit down in it, shall have 
immediately his arms and thighs locked up, 
beyond his own power to loosen them ;” a 
“brass mould to cast candles, in which a man 
_ make five hundred dozen in a day, and 
add an ingredient to the tallow which will 
make it cheaper, and yet so that the candles 
shall look whiter and last longer.” 

one who has seen Mr. Sopwith’s very in- 
genious monocleid writing cabinet, will be 
forcibly reminded of “the way to lock all 
the boxes of a cabinet (though never so many) 
at one time;” and the beautiful machine 
now employed for making mould candles, 
seems first cousin to the “brass mould to cast 
candles,” 

Automaton figures evidently engaged the 
attention of the marquis. He speaks of “a 
brazen or stone head, in the midst of a great 
field or garden, so artificial and natural that 
though a man speak never so softly, and 
even whisper into the ear thereof, it will 
presently open its mouth, and resolve the 
question in French, Latin, Welch, Irish, or 
English, in good terms, uttering it out of his 
mouth, and then shut it until the next ques- 
tion be asked.” Those who remember the 
“invisible girl,’ exhibited many years ago, 
and the “speaking figure,” exhibited much 
more recently, may conceive how something 
midway between the two, or comprising some 
of the characteristics of both, may have sug- 

ested itself to the marquis’s mind, A re- 

oubtable idea, too, was that of “ an artificial 
horse, with saddle and caparisons fit for 
running at the ring, on which a man being 
mounted, with his lance in his hand, he can 
make him start, and swiftly to run his career, 
using the decent posture with bon grace, may 
take the ring as handsomely, and running as 
swiftly, as if he rode upon a barb.” 

There is something very like a dredging 
machine in the “screw, made like a water- 
screw, but the bottom made of iron plate 
spadewise, which, at the side of a boat, 
emptieth the mud of a pond, or raiseth gravel.” 
And we seem to have something like the 
patent slip, or rather a contrivance called the 
water-camel, in the “engine, whereby one 
man may take out of the water a ship of five 








| tiundred tons.” From this the marquis leaps 
to a:cross-bow for discharging two arrows at 
once; toa “way 'to e a sand-bank so 
firm and geometrically strong, ‘that a stream 
can have no power over it:;” and to an in- 
strument, “whereby an ignorant person may 
‘take anything in perspective, as justly and 
more so than'the most skilful: painter can do 
by the eye.” 

But the most»valuable of all the inventions 
which form the Century are those four which 
relate to what we should now call a steam- 
engine. The great idea of the marquis (for a 
great idea it was) seems to have been, the ap- 
plication of some kind of steam-engine for the 
raising of water for the supply of large towns. 
There was evidently something vast in the 
conception, but he ‘has ‘put it into words 
which are not very easily understood. The 
following aphorism would not be ‘unworthy 
of a Telford or a Brindley : “Whosoever is 
master of weight, is master of force; who- 
soever is master of water, is master of both ; 
and consequently to him all forcible actions 
and achievements are necessary.” It'is sup- 
posed that Savery took from ‘the marquis the 
hint of the steam-engine, for raising water 
witha power produced by ‘fire, and applied it 
.to an actual-engine. That the marquis him- 
self viewed this idea as: the most important of 
the whole group -is plain. In 1663, immedi- 
-ately after the publication of the Century, he 
obtained an Act, appropriating to him and 
his successors ‘the whole of the profits that 
might arise from the use of his water-engine. 
He published about the same time, “ An Exact 
and True Definition of the:most stupendous 
Water-commanding ‘Engine,” apparently with 
a view to the formation of ‘a water company ; 
but he died soon afterwards, and his ‘pro- 
ject died with him—to be ‘resuscitated by 
others in the actual realisation of ‘the steam- 
“engine. 

There must, nevertheless, have been some 
practical trial of an engine (probably a model) 
intended to'test the validity of the marquis’s 
theories, for one of the most striking, and even 
affecting documents traced to his hand, is an 
-“ Ejaculatory and Extemporary Thanksgiving 
Prayer, when first with his corporeal eyes he 
did see finished a perfect trial of his water- 
commanding engine, delightful and useful to 
whomsoever hath in recommendation either 
knowledge, profit, or pleasure.” 

The courageous man, now stricken in years, 
and serving a regal family who had ever made 

_ him asorry return for his devotion, thanked 
God for vouchsafing to him this mechanical 
discovery; and in touching words he prays 
“that whatever I doe, unanimously and 
courageously to serve my King and country, 
to disabuse, rectifie, and convert my unde- 
served yet wilfully incredulous enemys, 
to reimburse thankfully my creditors, to re- 
immunerate my benefactors, to reinhearten 
my distressed family and with complacence'to 

- gratify my suffering and confiding friends, may, 


a 
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voyde of vanitie wr selfe ends, be only directed 
to thy honour and glory everlastingly.” 

The Marquis of Worcester had a brave 
heart anda remarkable head. 


BEN ‘CLOSE, OF BAGGENHAM. 


THERE ‘was a model man who lived ina 
village not far from the country town ‘in 
which I have spent the chief part of my own 
life. Although true:stories are commonly dull 
stories, I shall endeavour to amuse alliwho 
will listen, by telling, without any deviation 
from the bare and simple fact, the story of 
that model man. I knew him well. 

He was a hedger and ditcher ; named, if 
you please, Benjamin Close—Benjamin Close, 
of Baggenham. His character was so good 
that he was spoken of habitually in Baggen- 
ham society—and even known among many of 
my neighbours, townspeople of Beechester— 
as Honest Ben. He was a hedger and 
ditcher ; but could turn his hand ‘to ‘any 
kind of labour, and was never out of work. 
‘Whatever he undertook ‘to do he did ; came 
always with strict punctuality to any duty 
for which he had been engaged ; and what- 
ever he did was :done ‘always heartily :and 
well, All ‘the farmers looked upon him as 
the ‘model labourer of Baggenham. Ben's 
father had been a noted poacher; but the 
disgrace of the father was ‘not allowed to 
descend upon the son, who.lived in the enjoy- 
ment of a brilliant reputation that was never 
sullied for a day. He was never'to be seen 
on week days at a beer-shop, or to be missed 
on Sunday from the:parish church. The-min- 
ister rejoiced over him,.and more than,once 
alluded to him from ‘the pulpit as a pattern, 
not only to working men, but to thousands 
who moved in the upper cireles of:society. 

Ben had a wife, but no children. His wife 
was. a miracle of tidiness and good behaviour. 
The cottage, occupied by this good couple on 
the outskirts of the village, was intensely 
clean, and -pleasantly surrounded by a model 
garden. Baggenham is a village situated in 
a richly wooded district, and stands on tue 
boundary line between the grounds of two or 
our great county landowners, a noble baronet 
and a respected squire. The baronet and 
squire, nobility and gentry, shared the opinion 
of ‘the public in general concerning Honest 
Ben; spoke to him affably whenever he 
crossed their path, and even went so:far as 
to shake hands with him on several occasions. 

Ben was a man who, for a:purpose of his own, 
tookcare to keep the outside of his platterclean. 

I do not say—I am not sure whether I 
think—that there was any special badness in 
him. The vicar was right, probably, when 
he said that there was in Ben “a dash of the 
poetical.” He built up, with the skill ofa 
rough genius, an impregnable enclosure of 
conventional goodness, The vicar thought 
that there was poet's stuff in him, because he 
displayed a greattaste for antiquities, 
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He was a collector of old battle-axes, swords, 
‘daggers, spears, pikes, curious reaping-hooks, 
ancient locks, wonderful keys, and ornamented 
door-hinges, torn out of old castle walls. His 
cottage walls were adorned with such 
relics. He also collected anmtlered heads of 
deer, ‘brushes of foxes, pads and ears, hares’ 
feet, the claws of hawks, wings of the jay, 
‘peacocks’ feathers, herons’ legs, the skins of 
snakes, He stuffed birds: cleverly, and many 
rare birds given to him by the neighbouring 
keepers, or by gentlemen, were stuffed and 
added to his treasures. Ben’s cottage was 
regarded in the parish as “ quite a museum,” 
and was visited on that account by many of 
the eurious. 

This pattern man showed a great love also 
for ancient woods and rural scenery. He 
spent most of his leisure by the river bed, or 
about old pools, milldams and water-courses ; 
on open moors falsely called barren, in obseure 
lanes choked with thorns and briars, by 
cliffs and forest paths and by-paths. He was 
‘to be seen enjoying nature in the neighbour- 
hood of ancient orchards, of old garths and 
stone quarries, and he was a tremendous man 
for noticing all that he saw. He was an 
oracle on many subjects, and especially upon 
the whereabout of game. There was not a 
brood of partridges or pheasants within two 
or three miles of Baggenham with which he 


was not well acquainted. He observed the 
runs of the hares, their forms and feeding 


grounds. He listened to what others said on 
such points, but took care not to tempt with 
dangerous knowledge any of the villagers, 
With the keepers he was on good terms; for 
he gave them a great deal of useful know- 
ledge. They especially considered him a 
= villager, whom ‘they were as little 
ikely ever to see with poachers on the Bag- 
genham preserves as they were likely to catch 
there the Bishop of Beechester himself, with 
his lawn sleeves tucked up to his shoulders, 
hooking down the pheasants with his crozier. 
. The two events were in fact equally unlikely. 
Ben never did go out ‘with poachers; yet 
none knew so well as ‘the how the trees 
rustled in Baggenham woods at midnight. 
For it is to be understood that Ben, when 
he.came home from work during the shooting 
season, found his wife prepared to make him 
wonderfully comfortable, and to see him off to 
bed soon after six o’elock in the-evening. At 
about eleven o’clock or earlier she roused her 
husband, and let.out of the cellar a lurcher 
of a famous breed named Snap, who lived in 
the cellar quiet as:a mouse all day, and whose 
existence was known only to his master and 
mistress. Snap only and Mrs. Close knew 
Ben's secret ; for Snap was the only creature 
whose eyes ever saw honest Ben’s misdeeds. 
No light was kindled in Ben’s cottage when 
he rose upon the verge of midnight. Secretly 
and quietly he dressed himself in a strong 
fustian round jacket with an immense pocket 
occupying the whole skirt, took with him his 
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collection of well-tempered snares, yate-nets, 
purse-nets, and other instruments ; handled a 
stout stick, and started out with his eager 
companion Suap, never by the front door, but 
over the fence at the bottom of his garden, 
which adjoined the open fields. 

Onee out, it;was a rule with liim that his | 
feet never should touch a public road, except | 
in crossing it from hedge to hedge. He knew 
every old footway, by-path, temporary bridge, _, 
drain, water-ecourse, capse, osier-bed, and cover 
in the district ;:so he chose his path with skill 
and caution, set only a few snares as he went | 
along im well-known runs, and paused to 
listen at the feeblest unaccustomed noise. | 

Ben was, in truth,.a solitary poacher. He 
believed that it was no sin to catch whathe | 
called wild animals.; but as the law laid traps 
for poachers, he determined not himself ito be 
caught in them. He was a brawny fellow; | 
but he thought discretion the better part of 
valour ; and, to avoid all scrapes, avoided all 
encounters with the hostile power, or all 
chance of danger from the follies of illiterate 
accomplices. He studiously kept out of the 
public-house, because he did not wish to be 
tempted into any interchange of confidence ; 
he worked well every day, partly, I think, 
because he had in him the mind of a good 
workman, partly because he knew that a 
steady and hard-working day-labourer was 
not likely to be suspected of committing mis- 
demeanours when he ought to be in-bed. He 
cultivated character most carefully; reve- 
renced the vicar, was respectful and, so far as 
he thought it prudent, confidential in his 
friendship with the gamekeepers. Ben would 
have been a great diplomatist -had he been 
born a noble lord. 

His .great care when out at night was to 
avoid contact with a gang of poaehers fur- 
nished by his village. When they were to be 
heard among the woods Ben always made a 
prompt retreat, When all was silent, how- 
ever, as the march of the night-clouds—when 
the very wood-pigeons were too far gone in 
sleep to furnish a single coo—Ben would open 
quietly the gate that led into a close preserve, 
and spread his net from post to post. Ata 
wave of his hand the quiet terdoee—ip be 
mute is a characteristic of the breed—set out 
on an expedition over the adjoining field in 
which the hares were feeding. ‘The hares, 
alarmed, scampered back to the cover by 
their old path through the gate: there the 
net was spread to stop them, and Ben with 
his stick ready to slay them as they came, 
When the model villager had caught as many 
hares as were required, he rolled his net vp 
closed the gate, and pocketed the spoil. He 
never used, or possessed, a gun, He had a 
net of silk and hair some forty yards long, 
which he pegged down in a circle, and wit 
which he secured partridges by the covey 
at a time; and as to pheasants, it was after- 
wards the legend that he caused them to 
drop from their roost, by holding under them 
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a bunch of lighted brimstone matches at the 
end of a long pole. In one way or another, it 
is certain that as fast as they were wanted 
they were caught. 

n his way home Ben took up all the 
snares that he had laid in going out, Snap 
calling his attention to them. Arrived at his 
own cottage he found always his wife in wait- 
ing to receive him. They carried the game 
down into a little pantry partly sunk into 
the ground, so that the eaves of the roof that 
covered it outside were touched by the wall- 
flowers in the garden. In this pantry a secret 
recess had been made, like the hatch of deer- 
stealers in olden time, a hiding-place not easily 
to be discovered. Into that the game was put. 
Honest Ben went to bed, and was ready next 
morning for punctual attendance on his labour. 

The sale of the game was managed easily. 
Ben and his wife het a cow, and had the 
right of stray upon the parish common. They 
kept also a great deal of poultry, and were 
noted for a superior breed of fowls of the 

heasant sort. These were under the care of 
Close, and gave her occasion to come 
into Beechester every Saturday with butter, 
eggs, and poultry. Her square butter basket, 
with awhite cloth drawn over the top, often had 
quite a wrong sort of poultry at the bottom. 
She had regular customers for game at private 
houses, and especially at inns and hotels; and, 
because buyers of poached game were liable 
to penalty as well as sellers, nobody who got 
a profit out of it betrayed her secret. 

The wants of his wife’s customers, weather, 
movements of ekeepers, and other con- 
siderations, influenced Ben’s visits to the 
preserves of the baronet and squire. He did 
not, therefore, poach upon them nightly. 
Sometimes the gentry held a battue, at atime 
when those vile slaughterings came into 
fashion. Ben always visited the scene of 
murder with his lurcher on the following 
night, when keepers, beaters, and watchers 
were making merry in the hall; and, by 
the help of Snap’s nose which neglected 
nothing, carried off all the wounded pheasants 
or hares that had been left to languish. 

It was also the custom of Mrs. Close, in a 
most innocent way, to borrow the local news- 
paper of a neighbouring farmer. Her object 
was to hunt it through for notices of the next 
meetings of turnpike trusts, the assembling of 
drainage commissioners, anniversaries of clubs, 
and all occasions that give rise to an exten- 
sive dinner. There was always a demand on 
such occasions for cheap game. 

One night as Honest Ben was on his way 
home with a heavy pocket, he was seen. A 
new tenant who had taken possession of a 
certain homestead, brought some of his old 
labourers with him—rough fellows who had a 
perverted taste for game watching. Ben 
suddenly crossed their path in the dim light : 
and they, suspecting something wrong, fol- 
lowed to ask him who he was, and what he 
had with him. Ben’s character was at stake. 
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He made off, therefore, closely followed, 
doubling and twisting vainly to elude pursuit, 
At last there was no chance of escape left 
except to cross “the sleepy pool above the 
dam,” the upper mill stream, He attempted 
instantly to wade across, followed by fait 
Snap ; but, before reaching the opposite bank, 
he sank into a deep hole under some willows, 
He sank up to his neck ; but, by grasping at 
the willow branches, kept his head out of 
water. The pursuers crossed the stream 
higher up by some stepping-stones, and came 
round. They passed a by the spot where 
Ben was hanging in the water ; but the honest 
man kept quiet, and was nowhere to be heard 
or seen. After some time, when the coast was 
clear, Mr. Close crawled out of the mill-pool 
and went home ; but, as he had been dripping 
with heat when he ran into the pool, and was 
dripping with cold when he crawled out of it, 
he went home ill, suffered severely in his chest, 
gave up work, was worn down to a skeleton, 
and died before the game season was over. 

But his secret was kept. He was buried at 
his own wish under the shade of an old yew 
in the churchyard, and the squire blew his 
nose at church over the vicar’s funeral sermon 
on the pattern labourer. His industry had 
received its worldly reward ; for Ben, it was 
found, had saved three hundred pounds, 
which were invested in a distant water com- 
pany. His widow received the dividends, and 
continued in occupation of the cottage and 
museum. It was only at her death that 
the facts above narrated became known in 
Baggenham. 


THE LOVER AND BIRDS. 


I. 
Wirain a budding grove, 
In April’s ear sang every bird his best, 
But not a song to pleasure my unrest, 
Or touch the tears unwept of bitter love 
Some spake, methought, with pity, some as if in jest. 
To every word 
Of every bird 
I listened, and replied as it behove. 


IL. 


Screamed Chaffinch, “ Sweet, sweet, sweet ! 
O, bring my pretty love to meet me here!” 
“ Chaffinch,” quoth I, “ be dumb awhile in fear 
Thy darling prove no better than a cheat, 
And never come ; or fly when wintry days appear.” 
Yet, from a twig, , 
With voice so big, 
The little fowl his utterance did repeat. 


Il. 


Then I, “ The man forlorn 
Hears earth send up a foolish noise aloft!” 
“ And what'll he do? what'll he do?” scoff'a 
The Blackbird, standing in an ancient thorn ; 
Then spread his sooty wings and flitted to the croft 
With cackling laugh ; 
Whom I, being half 
Enraged, called after, giving back his scorn. 
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Worse mocked the Thrush, “ Die! die! 
O, could he do it? could he doit? Nay! 
Be quick! be quick! Here, here, here!” (went his 
lay) 
“ Take heed! take heed!” then “ Why? why? 
why? why? why? 
See—ee now! see—ee now!” (he drawled) “ Back, 
back, back! R-r-r-run away!” 
O Thrush, be still, 
Or at thy will, 
Seek some less sad interpreter than I, 


ve 


* Air, air! blue air and white! 
Whither I flee, whither, O whither, O whither I flee!” 
(‘Thus the Lark hurried, mounting from the lea) 
‘* Hills, countries, many waters glittering bright, 
Whither I see, whither I see! deeper, deeper, deeper, 
Whither I see, see, see!” 
“ Gay Lark,” I said, 
“The song that’s bred 
In happy nest may well to Heaven make flight.” 


VI. 
“ There ’s something, something sad, 
T half remember—” piped a broken strain. 
Well sung, sweet Robin! Robin sung again, 


“Spring's opening cheerily, cheerily! be we 
lad!” 


Which moved, I wist not why, me melancholy mad, 
Till now, grown meek, 
With wetted cheek, 
Most comforting and gentle thoughts I had. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN, 
DIPLOMACY, 


You have been quarrelling in England 
a good deal lately, with your Diplomatic 
Establishment. Let me bottle up the essence 
of a conversation I had on this subject with 
my excellent friend The Chevalier Stanislaus 
d’Aloe (fourth unpaid Dutch attaché at the 
Court of the Czar), on the eve of our visit to 
Vesuvius :— 

To begin then, was the Chevalier’s first 
observation, the secrecy and hocus-pocus 
of diplomacy should be put an end to. A 
foreign mission, indeed, rightly understood, 
should be, let me respectfully suggest, a 
regular school and assembling-place of 
enlightened travellers, Let your youth see 
something of other countries besides their 
museums and picture-galleries. Let them 
be brought into contact with the living 
spirit of the age they live in, and let older 
people judge of passing events for themselves. 

True. We do not want, I remarked, in the 
nineteenth century, and in Great Britain, a 
Minister or a Government to get information 
on grave affairs, and to keep it to themselves, 
The public wish to know something about it 
also, that we may see with our own eyes if a 
statesman be right or wrong in what he is 
about, in order that we may stop him if he 
do mischief. The vital interests of a great 
country like ours are not to be committed 
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blindly to any man or any set of men; espe- 
cially when we have daily evidence of the 
glaring and laughable incapacity of certain 
English ministers at certain despotic, and 
therefore difficult, foreign courts. Any man 
who is doing what he ought to do has nothing 
to fear from publicity. It is only incompetent 
diplomatists, who are the natural advocates 
of silence. 

t is all very well to come to us witha 
grave face, and say we, the public, are not 
competent to judge of this or that; that we 
are the unreasoning multitude, and that such 
subjects are above our capacities. This 
may be an excellent line of argument for 
the Marquis of Fiddlededee and his friend 
Lord Loggerhead ; but depend upon it, there 
is not much in politics worth knowing at all, 
that a sensible man may not acquire with 
moderate study and observation. Oxenstiern 
never said a truer thing than when he iet us 
into the secret of how little wisdom it takes 
to govern the world. All other secrets are 
a moonshine and water when we know 
this, 

I am very much afraid that a more com- 
pletely incapable body of men (taken en masse) 
do not exist than our diplomatic servants, 
Of course there are some striking and re- 
markable exceptions ; but perhaps it would 
not be going too far to say, that very few of 
them could ask fora penny in three lan- 
guages, as a beggar at Naples boasted to me 
yesterday that he could do—and did. As 
for the political research of most of the junior 
branches of the service, it commences with 
1830; part of what has occurred since, they 
know or have learned from gossip here and 
there: but the past, that great sign-post to 
the future, is a mystery to them. 

The whole thing is wrong. Promotion is 
made altogether a question of favour and 
interest. man of mere ability and zeal in 
his calling, has no more chance of advance- 
ment than a sincere and enlightened Christian 
clergyman has in the Church ; and a coronet 
stands for a great deal too much. So many 
things combine to spoil the education of a 
mere lord, that he must be a very wise man 
indeed, if he is not avery foolish one. He 
has every possible temptation to take him 
away from | orem to pleasure ; so that by 
and bye he gets ruined, and then is appointed 
to a situation he cannot and will not fill as 
it ought to be filled. 

This coronet question, however, is a very 
delicate and difficult one to deal with when 
regarded in reference to English coronets 
abroad. Out of certain circles in England, 
and those not the best, a Marquis is no more 
than a manufacturer, and just stands for what 
he is worth, be that what it may. Once cross 
the Channel, however, the business changes « 
altogether, and we must remember that in 
dealing with our foreign services, we have to 
legislate for both parties—British and foreign, 
In Germany, in Spain and Italy, and even 
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in America, a title goes.a great way, and 
a man with :a sounding name ‘has‘a certain 
prestige, and .often an actual influence which 
an untitled man has not. ‘Besides, we 
annot keep these great Lilliputians cut 
of one of our public services ; and I have 
just shown that we ought not, for our own 
interests, to do so, if we could, All that 
remains, therefore, is to render them harm- 
cless. 

Let your Great Nobody have his mission 
at Tombuctoo ; let it form part of his instruc- 
tions. that he shall ‘reeeive upon fixed days 
such travellers of honour and repute ‘from 
his own.nation‘as chance tobe in.the capital 
where-he lives, that theymmay hear, see, and 
know what is going on. Let him entertain 
and cultivate the people to whom he is ac- 
credited. You do not give him his salary 
to clear off his debts, or to ,portion his 
daughter,.cr to get his son out of scrapes, or 
to hoard. up. ‘You give it him for the benefit 
of the public service ; and in that it.should 
be -speat, honestly, -scrupulously, to the last 
farthing. And would it not be well in sending 

. out anew King Log to.a-foreign.court,to say 
to him, “Your lordship’will fmd Mr. Brown 
_(who is to be your secretary) already at ‘Tom- 
buctoo, on your .arrival, He is .a clever, 
hard-working man, who knows the country 
‘thoroughly, and we recommend you to ;pay 
attention to what .he says. Incase of any- 


thing going wrong, we shall not look to you; 


fiddle and bow, and ‘receive’ and dine .away 
just asimuch as you like; we shall leok to 
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it would be in the highest degree culpable in 
him to try others. The complainant has also 
very likely just proved for himself the'value 
of blustering. 

On one other subject, also, IT may perhaps 
venture to speak; and J speak decidedly, 
No sensible, prudent .man of the world need 
ever ‘get into a serape in foreign countries, 
If he will:quietly,:and without remark, fulfil 
all necessary regulations,he will find his way 
agreeable enough. - If, ‘on ‘the contrary, he 
goes about wrangling and squabbling: with 
everybody, and that too often in words of 
which he does not know the precise and local 
meaning, he will infallibly;ecome'to gri¢f. A 
guest among strangers—this ‘is ‘his ‘position, 
and he should never ‘forget ‘it. Tf he ‘makes 
the house which has received him uncomfort- 
able, the master has a right ‘to turn him out 
of it. It may not be courteous or hospitable 
always to do so; but it is the law, and no 
foreign envoy can ialter it. Three golden 
rules to avoid botheration, are—Keep quiet; 
don’t thrust yourself ‘forward ; be civil, and 
answer qtestions readilyand good‘humouredly, 
however 'they may ‘be put. 

No one ought ever to be ‘appointed to-a 
diplomatic ‘post, however humble, who cannot 
speak the language of the country he is going 
to. He is completely useless ifin ignorance of 
it; but as a person cannot spend his life in 
learning languages that may soon cease to 
be required of him, and in forgetting them‘in 
countries where they are not spoken, let every 
person newly appointed have six. months to 


im—unless you thwart-him. You may con-| prepare himself, before going to ‘his post; and, 
sider yourself, according to ‘a polite fiction, as|if he can pass an examination in the language 


the king who.can do no wrong ; 


and we shall} to be :acquired earlier, so much the better 


dismiss Mr. Brown without mercy, im. ease of|for him. To move our diplomatic servants 


misconduct or of the interests of this country 
being neglected ?” You would then have the 
advantage of Lord Fiddlededee’s rank .and 
Mr. Brown’s ability together. Fiddlededee’s 

.vank really has its advantage in the present 
state of cringing and lord-reverence:abroad ; 
whether ‘this may last long or not, is beside 
the question under discussion. 


also frequently has its advantage, and costs 
nothing. It is impossible to understand 
eneaey 28 one .country without having 
a.general knowledge of others: and I think 
it-would be wise never to allow any one, not 
belonging to some special branch of the 
service, to remain at the same post longer 
than three years. If.he stay longer, he. is apt 


For the rest, and as to the complaints of |to change froma man to.a thing, and ‘to grow 


individuals against foreign Governments, I say 
frankly, that nine times out of ten you in 
England are hopelessly in the wrong. Your 
true-bred Briton, indeed, generally is in the 
wrong in a dispute. He is not a linguist ; 
_ he gets hot and excited ; he blusters, bullies, 
commits himself, is corrected, and so little 
minds eating his words when he finds himself 
in the wrong, that. he sometimes .seems to do 
so with a relish, This is the history of 
nine cases out of ten, Besides it should 
never be forgotten by any complainant, how- 
ever excited, that his representative has only 
the power of making representations; he 
cannot coerce a foreign Government. He is 
placed in the position he fills, partly to keep 
up friendly relations.as.long as possible; and 
. while good-humoured endeavours to obtain 
redress have the faintest chance of success, 


brimful of rules, orders, regulations, etiquette, 
and local prejudices. Seeing all things through 
a false and single medium, all'things neces- 
sarily appear to him all of one colour. 

Any other examination than that ‘of lan- 
guages, it would be injudicious, I think, to 
require. Diplomacy isa service im which we 
do net want book-worms ; but men of the 
world; and the one are seldom the other. 
A man.soon aequires that species of reputa- 
tion among those who have to.deal with him, 
which points him-out as fit or unfit for im- 
portant duties; and, wnluckily, you cannot 
make promotion here quite regular, without 
doing a silly thing. It should depend upon the 
capacity, activity, talent, and zeal of the indi- 
vidual. The interests of a country should not be 
confided to adunee because heiis growing grey. 

One word more :—Have you observed, that 
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each of the French missions have a good 
engineer and draughtsman attached to them,; 
and can pe tell me why 7—At any rate we 
might take the hint from them. It would 
make some new appointments’! 


THE GWALIOR JANISSARIES. 


Tue last India mail brought accounts of a 
scene at Gwalior somewhat similar in cha- 
racter to Sultan Mahmoud’s destruction of 
the Janissaries, or to Mehemet Ali’s slaughter 
of the Mamelukes ; not, indeed, so merciless 
or so deadly; but having the same object, 
namely, the release of an Oriental state from 
the Pretorian Bands which controlled the 
power of the sovereign and eat up the 
revenues of the country. Over the Gwalior 
“ transaction,” the British Resident at that 
Court seems to have presided; superintending, 
if not directing and originating one branch of 
the Rajah’s troops in cutting and firing down 
another. At first sight this.appears strange ; 
a slight retrospect of the later history of the 
Gwalior state will, however, show that 
desperate necessity originated the measure, 
and almost justifies it. 

Dowlat Row Scindiah, the determined 
enemy of British power in Central India, 
when in the vigour of his youth, died our 
friend and ally in one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-seven. His dominions, extendin 
over a great part of Malwa, were aaa 
and divided. His subjects were united by no 
common. interest or feeling ; but were kept 
together by an.army neither composed of nor 
commanded by persons bearing natural alle- 
giance to him. His territories were very 
much mixed up with our own, and with those 
of our dependents and tributaries. Scindiah’s 
country was, and is, consequently one of great 
interest and importance, from position, to us. 
Well governed, prosperous, and friendly, it 
must be an element of strength: misruled 
and turbulent, it can only be .a source .of| 
danger, anxiety, and expense. 

On the whole, Scindiah’s government was 
creditable. Although he maintained too 
large an army he was a prudent prince, and 
left a flourishing country, and an overflowing 
treasury behind him. . Unfortunately he die 
childless. Lord Amherst, however, at once 
recognised the boy whom his favourite wife 
adopted after his death; and, assuming the 
name Junkeyjee Row Scindiah, the lad 
became Maharajah of Gwalior. The young 
prince being a great invalid, his reign was 
feeble ; and the power of the army over the 
state greatly increased. ‘The condition of 
the country was gradually retrograding, 
when, in the beginning of one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-three, Junkeyjee 
Row Seindiah died at the early age of twenty- 
seven. He, too, left no heirs, nor any adopted 
son. The government of Gwalior, therefore, 
fell ele into the hands of his widow 
—herself a child scarcely ten years old, A 
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| boy almost as old as herself was adopted, and 


he ascended the Raj of Gwalior as Jyagee 
Row Scindiah. 

Troubles and difficulties immediately fol- 
lowed. At the head of the State were two 
children ; one, a self-willed, impetuous girl ; 
the other, an uneducated boy. Power was 
placed in the hands of a regent, incompetent 
to restrain and reduce to subordination thirty 
thousand disorderly and turbulent soldiers; 
and he sought to.maintain his power by marry- 
ing Scindiah to ‘his own niece. This proceeding 
roused the jealousy of the girlish Ranee ; she 
dismissed the regent, whom the British 
Government had recognised, her court’ became 
a scene of disorder, the great army -was pre- 
pared for any mischief, and Lord Ellenborough 
had really scarcely any alternative but inter- 
ference. 

How the battle of Maharajpoor followed 
willbe in general recollection. It effectually 
chastised and humbled Scindiah’s army, and 
gave Lord Ellenborough an opportunity of 
revising our relations with the Gwalior state. 
That he did by the ‘treaty of the thirteenth of 
January, one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-four. By it the Gwalior army must 
never exceed nine thousand men of all arms; 
and, for the payment of the British con- 
tingent of eight thousand four hundred 
additional men, districts, worth one hundred 
and eighty thousand pounds, are assigned. 
The treaty further fixed the majority of the 
youthful Rajah at eighteen ; and, in January 
last, he entered into the full enjoyment of 
his rights as sovereign of Gwalior. 

Though reduced in numbers the Gwalior 
army seems to have altered little in character. 
The old spirit of insubordination still lingered 
in the ranks, particularly in a division of the 
Silladar Horse; the commanders of which 
number kept up, on paper, a foree which, 
although not in existence, they crew pay for. 
They robbed the treasury, were insolent to 
their Prince, and especially disliked Major 
Malcolm the British Resident. On Scindiah 
coming of age, the first thing he resolved 
was to release himself and his country from 
the audacity of these Janissaries; and in 
this resolution he was cordially supported by 
Major Malcom. Its disbandment having 
been determined on, service in other regiments 
was offered the men. The offer was refused. 
Young Scindiah was, however, firm; the 
Silladars expostulated, threatened, and posi- 
tively refused to lay down their arms. After 
all other means had failed, the extreme 
measure of reducing the body by force, was 
resorted to on the third of April last. 
Happily, the othertroops supported Scindiah ; 
nor was.any great amount of violence needed, 
for the Silladar chiefs had filled up their 
ranks with their servants and menials instead 
of fighting men, and a round or two of shot 
brought the entire body to its senses. 

By this act. of spirit young Scindiah has 
got rid of an army which was mischievous to 
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himself, and dangerous to his neighbours ; 
and has now an opportunity of showing how 
well he can govern the two millions and a 
half of people, whose sovereign he has become 
by a strange piece of Oriental good fortune. 


ARCADIA, 


Arcapia !—what a nice place it must have 
been to be sure! A_ perpetual pic-nic, 
without wasps or thunder-storms, and with 
nothing to pay. A smiling landscape, all 
gently undulating—no fierce rocks or yawnin, 
chasms. Banks on which wild thyme an 
violets continually grow. Eternal summer. 
Fruits, flowers, and odoriferous herbs. In- 
nocent flocks of more innocent sheeplings ; 
soft, mild, benignant, undesigning bleaters 
with dainty coats of whitest wool, hanging 
in worsted ringlets, unsmirched by the red 
ochre or cinnabar of mercenary grazier ; yet 
when the sun rises or sets, gleaming with iris- 
tints from Nature’s prism, making of each a 
mutton-rainbow—like Mr. Hunt’s sheep in his 
picture of Our English Coasts. And then the 
shepherds with their long hair confined by an 
azure ribbon ; their abundance of clean linen, 
and guilelessness of braces ; their silken hose, 
and shoon with purple heels; their harmless 
sports consisting in shooting at a stuffed bird 
on a highly decorated Maypole with a cross- 
bow bedecked with ribbons. And the shep- 
herdesses, with auburn tresses and wide 
spreading straw hats, with golden crooks, and 
wreaths of flowers, and petticoats of gold and 
silk and satin brocade. And the old women 
—the Dorcases and Cicelys—dear old dames 
with silvery hair, scarlet cloaks, and ebony 
crutch-sticks; but who never scolded, O no, 
nor had the rheumatism, nor groaned about 
their precious bones and the badness of the 
times. There were no Game Laws in Arcadia, 
no union workhouses, no beer-shops, no tally- 
men, no police. There were balls every and 
all day long in Arcadia; endless country 
dances. No shepherd beat another shepherd 
or shepherdess with his crook, or a poker, or 
pewter pot; for there was no quarrelling— 
save here or there a trifle of bickering, a 
transient fugacious jealousy when Celia de- 
tected Corydon kissing of Phyllis, or if Sacha- 
rissa in a pet broke Damon’s pipe. But 
these fleeting differences would soon be re- 
conciled ; all would kiss and be -friends : 
and banquets to re-united friendship would 
take place in cool grottoes on carpets of 
fairest flowers; the viands (fruits, syllabubs, 
and cakes of finest flour), cooled by mur- 
muring, rippling, pebbly, sparkling streamlets, 
and by fragrant boughs outside the cave, 
drooping with foliage and luscious fruit, and 
waved by the pitying summer breeze ; shelter- 
ing the grotto’s inmates from the burly Sun’s 
too bold salute, And the sky was very blue, 
and the birds sang carols continually. 

Yet, though the golden age be gone, and 
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or shepherdesses, save in the canvasses of 
Watteau and Laneret, Arcadia still exists, 
It lives in the very heart of London. 

The prototype of the London arcade was, 
undoubtedly, the Oriental Bazaar. There is 
not a town in Turkey or Hindostan, without 
some dirty, stifling, covered passage, both 
sides of which overflow with amphitheatres 
of knicknackery for sale. The Bezesteen of 
Stamboul is a genuine arcade, with all the 
crowding and confusion, the a 
arrangement and gossip-bargaining of the 
Arcadia of England. 

The French, who manage so many things 
better than ourselves, and not a few so much 
worse, have long had an Arcadia of their 
own. Asa special measure of relief for their 
legionary fldéneurs or street-pacers—driven, 
in wet weather, from the much sauntered 
over Boulevards—there were devised the 
unrivalled galleries and passages which are 
the delight of Paris, the admiration of 
strangers, and the bread-winners of unnum- 
bered artificers, factors, and retailers of those 
heterogeneous odds and ends known as articles 
de Paris. To the Passage de l’Opéra, des 
Panoramas, du Saumon Gouffroy ; from the 
Galeries Vivienne, Colbert, and Vero-Dodat ; 
the caricatures of Gavarni and Grandville, the 
classic lithographies of Jullien, the novels of 
Paul de Kock, the statuettes of Dantan, and 
the ballads of Mademoiselle Eloisa Puget owe 
their chief celebrity. Beneath those glass 
roofs literary and artistic reputations have 
been won and lost. 

Milan followed in the wake of Paris, and the 
city of the Duomo boasts many plate-glass- 
adorned and nick-nack-crowded covered 
thoroughfares. Vienna and Berlin followed ; 
but England knew not arcades before the 
present century. Some inventive genius 
accomplished a great feat in conjunction 
with certain shopkeepers and the Cork and 
Burlington estates. He brought Arcadia into 
Piccadilly, and built the Burlington Arcade. 

At first the shops of this Arcade were small 
and dark, They sold no articles of positive 
necessity : the useful arts were sepa to 
Burlingtonian notions of industry: and luxury 
was almost exclusively purveyed for. Bur- 
lington (as became a comital godfather) was 
intensely aristocratic. Boots and shoes and 
gloves were certainly sold; but they fitted 
only the most Byronically small and sym- 
metrical hands and feet ; none but the finest 
and most odoriferous leathers were employed 
in their confection, and none but the highest 
prices charged for them. The staple manu- 
factures of this Arcade have been in turns 
jewellery, fans, feathers, French novels, pic- 
torial albums, annuals, scrap-books, carica- 
tures, harps, accordions, quadrille music, 
illuminated polkas, toys, scents, hair-brushes, 
odoriferous vinegar, Rowlands’ Macassar 
Oil, zephyr paletéts, snuff-boxes, jewelled 
whips, Tented canes, lemon-coloured gloves, 


there are no more picturesque shepherds! and false whiskers. Scarcely a fashionable 
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vice, an aristocratic frivolity, or a Belgravian 
caprice, but had (and has) a representative in 
the Burlington Arcade. It was a little Vanity 
Fair. I have walked it many and many a 
time for years, thinking of John Bunyan, and 
wondering which was Britain Row and Por- 
tugal Row. 

There was but one active handicraft exercised 
in the Arcade, and that was hair-cutting. 
The handicraftsmen cut your hair in sophis- 
ticated saloons, decorated with fallacious 
mural a of impossible Grecian land- 
scapes, with flaming Greeks and Turks fight- 
ing. Below they inveigled you to buy drugs 
and potions wherewith to dye the grey hairs 
you should be proud of, blue black; and 
stuffs to make you emulate the smell of the 
civet, or the musk rat, and hog’s-lard con- 
dimented into bear’s grease, and wigs ;—woven 
lies made from dead men’s hair to thatch live 
fools, Further on, there were boots to pinch 
feet, corsets to tighten waists, and gloves 
to cramp hands. Boys with bundles were 
rigidly excluded from the precincts. Smoking 
was not allowed through its length or 
breadth. It was paraded by padded, tight- 
booted, tight-girthed, wigged old beaus striving 
to look like boys of twenty ; by boys apin, 


the vices of old men ; by carpet warriors, an 
by knights fresh from Almack tournaments. 
The department of Arcadia to which T 
have just (and it may seem to you rather 
harshly)alluded, has not been free from the 


vicissitudes, humiliations, and mutabilities 
common to buildings and thoroughfares, as 
well as to men. Yet, on the whole, it may 
be said that the Burlingtonians have been 
a prosperous and well-to-do community. If 
Burlington had appealed to the wisdom, 
learning, good taste; or to the scientific 
or philosophic tendencies of humanity, it 
might have been bankrupt long ago, and its 
traders gone barefoot. But Burlington has 
calculated, like the quack doctor, that of 
every fifty passers-by forty are fools. With 
Robert Macaire it has studied the immortal 
axiom delivered by that sage to Bertrand, 
“The day passes, but the fools remain ;” and 
has occupied itself with what is co-existent 
with the world and with humanity—human 
folly. But for such customers, the booths in 
Vanity Fair, wherever its tents be pitched, 
would drive a poor trade indeed. 

I will now leave the Province of Burlington, 
and direct my attention to that of Exeter, 
One was of comital rank ; but this is the 
fief of a marquisate. A word as to its 
antecedents. 

Where now stands the street that forms 
the approach to Rennie’s magnificent bridge 
—the Bridge of Waterloo; the bridge of 
gorgeous sunset views—the Bridge of Sighs 
—the Rialto of transpontine theatricals, 
industrials of the New Cut, Elephant and 
Castle omnibuses, and women without names, 
without hope, without lives (save a certain 
ilog-like existence), there stood, before I was 
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born, certain dingy brick houses, One of 
them was the old office of the old (and now 
dead) Courier newspaper ; and many may be 
old enough to remember the bulletin of the 
great victory of Waterloo being pasted up on 
the Courier windows on the 2lst of June, 
1815. Another was the old Lyceum Theatre; 
a third was Mr. Day’s trunk-shop. Close 
beside these buildings, stood two mighty 
elephant’s tusks and a burly Beefeater, 
directing the eager sight-seer, the impatient 
country cousin, the enthusiastic holiday- 
maker, to the Museum or Menagerie of Wild 
Animals, known throughout the United King- 
dom as Crosse’s Wild Beast Show. Here had 
the lord of “aitches ” and the Patent Theatres 
—the great John Philip Kemble—borrowed 
of Mr. Crosse the rhinoceros on which he 
took his ever memorable ride through Covent 
Garden Market—in the early morning, when 
the sun was bright, and saloop stalls were 
yet about—as dignified as a lord, playing the 
fool as only wise men can. Here had the 
howlings of unnumbered savage brutes, 
the rugged Russian bear, the armed rhi- 
noceros, like the Hyrcanian beast, shook the 
bricks of Exeter Change. Ye spotted snakes, 
ye dwelt there. Hyenas, ye have laughed ; 
jackals, ye have wept deceivingly; blue- 
faced monkies, ye have shown your cerulean 
visages in those byegone Arcadian precincts. 
There held out against the united forces 
of Apothecaries Hall and His Majesty’s foot- 
guards Chunee, unconquered of refractory 
elephants, There he laughed at pounds of 
calomel and bales of drugs, and shook his 
sides with elephantine scorn at guns and 
pistols ; till the great, embrowned regulation 
muskets of His Majesty’s foot-guards 
cracked his leviathan skin and let his giant 
life out. Crosse’s must have been an exhibi- 
tion. Why wasn’t I alive when Exeter 
Change was extant, and the admission 
“up-stairs ” one shilling, or under ? 

But Arcadia was fated to come again ; and 
Exeter Change, though it retains its name, 
has changed its locale, and is no more what 
it was. It is a changed change. It had 
a transition state—a sort of chrysalis-like 
grubhood as a bad bazaar—a very bad 
and lame imitation of those Margate and 
Ramsgate, and general watering-place knick- 
knack shops, where there are countless 
assemblages of trifles, unconsidered, because 
really useless, and where you may, perhaps, 
(if you have great good luck) win, after the 
investment of from seven to fifteen shillings, 
such a prize as a German silver pencil-case, 
or a tea-pot stand of plaited rushes. And 
then Exeter Change became a wilderness of 
bricks and mortar, scaffold poles, hods, ladders 
and ropes, and it and its neighbourhood went 
mad on the building question, after which 
and (up to 1853) ultimately, the Change 
changed its site, and burst on the world as an 
arcade—an Arcade of desolation, silence, 
despair. 
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What can I compare itto? The street of 
the tombs at: Pompeii—the Via Sacra with all 
the shops shut up and half a dozen funerals 
of Sextus Quintilius Somebody winding their 
way through its. mournful lengths? A street 
in Tripoli or Algiers at mid-day when the sun 
is very hot and the plague is very bad about ? 
The “dark entry” in Canterbury cathedral 

multiplied by two:? Lawrence Pountney 

ill (about the dreariest of thoroughfares. I 
know) of a Sunday afternoon? Anything, any- 
where in any climate, country, age, or cinrcum- 
stance that is gloomy, dismal, heart-depressing, 
unventilated, graveyard-smelling—dull. This 
gloomy avenue leads from one and into an- 
other of the merriest London streets you would 
wish to find: one the. bustling Catherine 
Street with its noisy News: Exchange, and 
Old Drury (though, to be sure, that is not 
so very gay) at the top; the other the lively 
Wellington Street, embellished as.it is with 
one of the most abusive cabstands in the 
metropolis, the office of H. W., and the 
sprightly Lyceum Theatre. But the Arcade 
is so dull. Some ghastly artist undertook, on 
its construction, to. decorate it with mural 
arabesques. He has succeeded in filling the 
spaces between the shop windows with some 
litem figures ;—dripping, faded funereali- 
ties: These “arabesques” (“mauresques.” 
would be more appropriate, for they are very 
mortuary) twist themselves into horrible 
skeleton presentments, all in a leaden, 
deadened, dusky tone of'colour; and, high over 
gas-lamps, and grimly clambering about shop- 
fronts, are melancholy dolphins. and writhing 
serpents; and attenuated birds of paradise; 
all looking intensely wretched atthe positions 
in which they find themselves. Likewise there 
are scrolls, which the Furies might twist in 
their hair; and leaves: which seem ready to 
drop off for very deadness, and sepulchral 
endings and egg-and-tongue fillets like rows 
of coffin nails. 

And are there shops:in this Arcadia ? There 
are, And are these shops tenanted? Well. 
They are tenanted ; but not much. A great 
many of the shops have had occupiers; but 
somehow or other the occupiers are continually 
vacating. They neverstopped. Doubtless they 
had:many good and sufficient reasons: for so 
persistently continuing not to remain. They. 
went abroad, relinquished business, madetheir 
fortunes—perhaps. I can remember in. this 
changing Change, house and. estate agents, 
servants registry’ offices, coal-mine offices 
(with neat: little-hampers: of Wallsend in 
the window—a novelty which would answer 
well, I opine, with a horse-dealer, if he were 
to put a few pasterns and: fetlocks and a horse 
shoe or two in his window), booksellers, news- 
venders and publishers (news and_ publicity 
here !), cigar shops, tailors: and habit-makers, 
milliners, dressmakers, and. bonnet-builders, 
architects and surveyors, and a toy-shop: 
that didn’t last. The drums and. trumpets, 
the miniature guns and swords sounded and 
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wielded there must have been of the same sort, 
as those used at Napoleon’s midnight review ; 
the Tombolas must have had death’s heads.; 
the Jacks must have sprung, not of boxes, 
but sarcophagi; the kaleidoscopes must have 
shown nothing but prismatic. goblins; the 
accordions played nothing but the Dead 
March in Saul. 

I knew a French bookseller who established 
himself in Exeter Arcadia, with his wife and 
olive branches round. him, vainly thinking to 
live by vending the lively nowvellettes and vaude- 
villes of the Land of the Gaul, But; his little 
children pined among the, brumous. shades of 
the. *Cade, and sighed, like Mary Queen of 
Scots,, for the fair land of France again—so 
the Frenchman vamosed. I also knew a con- 
fident foreigner. who came here in the Exhi- 
bition year.’51, with two stools, a desk. and a 
Nugent’s dictionary on.a, vague speculation of 
interpreting, translating for, or verbally 
assisting foreigners visiting London during the 
Exhibition season. “ Informations-Bureau ” 
heealled his shop, if Iam not mistaken, But, 
ashe spoke no English, and nobody came to 
make any inquiries who. spoke any foreign 
language, his bureau came to nothing, and he 
vamosed, too. 

Desolate, dreary, weary, as. any grange 
with any number of moats, art thou, Arcadia 
of Exeter! Yet there is hope for thee. 
“Hope comes to, all,” says Milton, and may I 
live to see the day when. thy shops shall 
overflow with merchandise, when thy outlets 
shall be blocked up with customers, when thy 
fame shall be spread among the nations, and 
excursion trains start from the uttermost 
ends.of the earth, to visit thee. Till then,, 
farewell, or be, as. heretofore, a: desert—not 
howling, for there are no wild animals to 
howl in thee—an empty sepulchre, a deserted 
wine-cellar, an abandoned quarry, an ex- 
hausted' coal-mine, a. ruined temple, or 
“ Ninny’s Tomb,” meet only for the nocturnal 
rendezvous.of some Pyramus of the Strand 
with some Thisbe of Adam Street, Adelphi; be 
ee thou listest, for, of a.verity, Exeter, 
I (and, doubtless, my readers,) am weary of 
thee. 

The Lowther Arcade—I seek not to. disguise 
it under any plausible incognito, for I am 
proud of it—is,a tube of shops running from 
St. Martin’s Churchyard into the Strand, 
very nearly opposite. Hungerford Market. 
There is, frequently, very much noise in this 
tube as in that far-famed: one: across the 
Menai Straits that Mr. Stephenson built ; 
and there are collisions and signals—but here 
my railroad similes end ; for;:in. lieu. of being 
a pitch dark. colour with. grim: iron-ribb 
sides, with a flooring of slippery rails on 
which huge locomotive: dragons with many 
jointed. tails. of carriages glide, this tube 
is light and airy, and, roofed with glass. It 
is noisy; but not with the screaming and 
snorting, and panting of engines, the rattling 
of wheels, and the jangling of chains: it 
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is resonant with the. pattering of feet, the 
humming of voices, the laughter of children, 
the rustling of silken dresses, and buying, 
selling, bargaining, and chaffering. 

The commodities vended in the Lowther 
Arcade I. may classify under three heads : 
Toys, Jewellery, and Minor Utilities, about 
each of which I have a word to say. 

Imprimis of toys.. Enormous, preposterous, 
marvellous is Lowther in respect of toys, She 
possesses amphitheatres, rows upon rows, 
galleries upon. galleries; Great Pyramids of 
Egypt, Great Towers of Belus, Great Tons 
of Heidelberg, Great’ Beds of Ware, Great 
Dragons of Wantley, Giant Helmets of 
Otranto—of what.? Of toys. Birmingham is 
the toyshop. of Europe; Blair’s Preceptor 
and Pinnock’s Treasury of Knowledge say it 
is. But no: Lowther is. Look around, if 
you are sceptical, upon the toys:of all nations, 
and for children of all ages, which give. chil- 
dren such exquisite delight: in playing with 
them—which give papa and mamma delight 
scarcely less: exquisite in buying them. Cos- 
mopolitan toys, too. Look at the honest, 
hearty, well-meaning toys of old England. 
The famous cock-horses of such high blood 
and mettle, that the blood has broken out, all 
over their skins in an eruption of crimson 
spots; so full of spirit that their manes 
stand bolt upright, and their tails. project | 
like comets; such high and mighty: cock- 
horses, that they disdain to. walk, and take 


continual carriage exercise on wooden plat- | 


forms, running on wheels. The millers’ carts, 
so bravely painted, so full of snowy sacks, 
supposed to contain best. boulted flour ; but, 
in reality, holding sawdust. The carriers’ 
carts, the mail phaetons, the: block-tin omni- 
buses, the deal locomotives with woolly steam 
rushing from the funnels, the brewers’ drays, 
and those simple, yet interesting, vehicles: of 
plain white deal—exact models,:in fact, of the 
London scavengers’ carts—so much in request 
at Brighton and Margate for the cartage of 
sand, pebbles and sea-weed, and sometimes 
used as hearses for the interment of a dell, or 
as Bath chairs for the exercise of an unwilling 
poodle. 

Can you look unmoved, although you de 
a philosopher: and your name Zeno, Plato, 
or Socrates, on the great Noah’s arks—these 
Edens: of wooden zoology, where the mouse 
lies down with the cameleopard (and is:nearly. 
as big), where the lion is: of such familiar 
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terms with the jackass as to allow him to 
stand atop.of him, with his hoofs in his jagged 
mane; where the duck is neatly packed (for 
more commodious stowage) in the bosom of 
the tigress, and then stands on his head be- 
tween the fore feet of the elephant? Can you 
passively inspect the noble fluffy donkeys, 
with real fur, and the nicely equipoised pan- 
niers, and harness of softest, brownest leather ? 
And those desirable family mansions, the 
dolls’ houses, with the capital modern furni- 
ture, plate, glass and linen, with commands to 
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sell which Messrs, Musgrove and Gadsden are 
not likely to be honoured. And the glorious 
kitchens, with that  bottle-jack a meat 
screen and dripping pan, at. which was roasted 
the wooden sirloin. of beef, painted and var- 
nished. The boxes of red-handled carpenters’ 
tools, which cut, and sawed, and chiselled 
nothing but. children’s fingers. The boxes of 
tea things—now of wood, now: of more am- 
bition, tin and lead. The dolls—from Missey’s 
flaxen-headed beauty, with the moveable blue 
eyes and the elegant pink leather extremities, 
swathed in silver tissue. paper, to Master 
Jackey’s: favourite policeman, A 1, very blue 
in attire, and very stiff, with, a very glazed 
hat, an intensely legible number, and var- 
nished wooden boots.. The fierce. Hungarian 
hussar on horseback, with that cruel curved 
wire and. counter-weight, stuck through his 
entrails, with which he maintains an unceas- 
ing seesaw. The drummer with moveable 
arms.| The musical toys, the accordions, the 
marvellous kaleidoscopes regarded. at first as 
phantasmagoria of delight ; but, breaking, or 
being broken, soon disclosing, to our great 
disappointment and disgust, nothing but a 
disk of tin, a fragment. of smoked glass, and 
some tawdy coloured chips? And such. is 
life, 

Hoops, nine-pins, drums covered with real 
parehment;. innocently. white above, but 
which, were you to tear them, and look. at the 
underpart, would, I gage; be found to be 
fragments, of old deeds:and indentures—such 
is life.again:. French toys, fierce toys, warlike 
toys, smelling of Young France, and glory, 
and blood—such as miniature cannon, lancers, 
sabretasches, war steamers armed. en. lite, 
sabres, muskets, shakos,. and tri-coloured 
flags surmounted by the resuscitated Eagle 
of France..German toys, which like everything 
else coming from. Deutschland, are:somewhat 
quaint; and somewhat eccentric, anda thought 
misty: for example,. queer old carved men 
and women, in queer attitudes, and animals 
whose anatomy is likewise of the. queerest 
kind, and who yet have aoqueer expression of 
life and: animation about: them. Tortuous 
games, played with: hammers and dice, and 
bells, and little: men, which. remind: you 
somehow, you. know: not why; of Rhine 
Schlosses; and Gnomes and Undine, and 
Albert: Diirer’s mailed. knights, Then. the 
Germans have monks and hermits who open; 
like the dolls’ houses. cupboard-door fashion, 
and show you (where gentlemenare generally 
supposed to accommodate—well, there is no 
harm in it—their insides) little chapels:and 
oratories, with little altars and candles and 
priests. And who. but the Germans. too, 
would make long panoramas and dioramas 
opening in the accordion and collapsing 
manner, and strange monsters in boxes? An 
infinity of other jou-joux, such as India-rubber 
balls, whips of all shapes and capacities for 
chair or cock-horse flagellation, skipping 
ropes, flutes, spades, rakes and hoes: all these 
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are to be found in the toy department of the 
Lowther Arcade. 

These toys are sold by bright-eyed damsels, 
and they are bought by plump married 
couples, and pretty cousins, and prim yet 
benignant old aunts, and cross yet kind 
eld grandmothers—yea and by cross-grained 
bachelors and sulky mysogynists, and crabbed 
City men. I have seen a man—one of those 
men who were he but five-and-twenty you 
would immediately feel inclined to call, 
mentally, an old fellow—enter Lowther 
Arcadia by the Strand, looking as savage, as 
ill-tempered, as sulky as the defendant in a 
breach of promise case, dragging rather than 
leading a child ; but I have seen him emerge 


ten minutes afterwards with an armful of’ 


toys looking sunny with good humour. 

And they are bought, these toys, for that 
marvellous little people who are the delight 
and hope and joy, the sorrow, solace, chief 
anxiety, and chief easure, of grown-up man 
and womankind. For those little manuscripts 
of the book of life yet unsent to press, unset up 
in stern uncompromising type, as yet uncircu- 
lating in proof-sheets for the inspection of the 
judge: to be bound and published and cri- 
ticised at the last. For those innocent little 
instruments of even-handed justice—the justice 
that makes of our children the chief punish- 
ment or reward to us—a heaven or a torment 
about us here in life. And whether Arcadia 
live or die, and whether those ruddy children 
and these plump parents continue or surcease, 
there will be toy-shops and toys and parents 
and children to purchase them to the end, I 
hope ; for I believe toys to be the symbolic 
insignia of the freemasonry of childhood—as 
aprons and mallets, adzes and jewels are to 
the older freemasons of Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields— 
and that they are bonds of union, pledges of 
affection, from the man-child to the child-man ; 
and that they are substantial lectures on use- 
ful arts and useful recreations; and although 
of course I would exclude from my Tommy’s 
or Emily’s play-box every toy that could 
suggest or hint at cruelty, intolerance, injus- 
tice or wrong, I do think that English toys 
{I speak not of the Gallic and bellicose ones) 
are mainly honest and well meaning, and even 
moral playthings. I love toys. 

The second department of Lowther Arcadia 
of which I would wish, cursorily, to treat, is 
that connected with the sale of jewellery. The 
Lowther bijouterie is certainly unique. It 
may want the intrinsic value of the produc- 
tions of Howell and James or Hunt and 
Roskell. The Lowtherian brilliants may not 
be of a water so fine as those of Regent 
Street or Cornhill ; but the jewellery of my 
Arcade is as sparkling and as showy, as 
gay and as variegated, as any assemblage of 
gems you like to mention—the jewel-house in 
the Tower of London, or the Queen of Spain’s 
jewels, or Mr. Hope’s. The gold is as yellow; 
though, perhaps, not quite so valuable as any 
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emeralds are green, the rubies red, the tur- 
quoises blue: and what other colours would you 
have emeralds, and rubies, and turquoises to be ? 
Lowther shines, too, in cameos—none of your 


shrinking, shamefaced, genuine Roman ones— 


but great, bold, bouncing, pictorial pancakes : 
heads of Minerva as big as Bristol Channel 
oysters, and trios of Graces vying in size 
with bread-and-butter plates. Lowther hath, 
in its huge glass-cases and beneath glass 
domes, good store of necklaces (the pearl 
ones like strings of varnished plover’s gee), 
bracelets, agraffes, buckles, shirt-pins, hair 
ornaments ; but it isin the article of brooches 
that she chiefly shines: brooches with a ven- 
geance, Geological brooches, comprising eve 
variety of strata, from blue clay to red sand- 
stone, genteelly cut, polished, and set. Pictorial 
brooches, forcing on you the counterfeit pre- 
sentments of a heterogeneous assemblage of 
celebrated female characters: Mary Queen 
of Scots, Madame de la Valliére, Marie 
Antoinette, and Jenny Lind; with a more 
cautious selection from among the gentlemen, 
ranging from Oliver Cromwell to Buffon the 
naturalist, or from Henry the Eighth to 
M. Kossuth. Brooches for hair, and simple 
jet or cornelian brooches, Landscape brooches, 
where the lake of Chamouni, and Mont 
Blanc—the monarch of mountains, who was 
crowned so long ago—are depicted in a 
vivid blue and green manner—astonishing to 
the eyes of Professor Forbes, or Mr. Brocke- 
don. Brooches for all ages, from that blush- 
ing girl of eighteen yonder—for whom the 
fond youth in the astonishing coat and the 
alarming waistcoat is purchasing a gigantic 
oval half-length of Charles the Teo set in 
elaborate filigree—down to the white-headed 
old grandmamma, doubly widowed and doubly 
childless, who will here provide herself with 
a cheap yet handsome locket-brooch wherein 
to preserve a lock of sunny brown hair, all 
that is left (save a ciphering book) to remind 
her of that gallant nephew Harry, who went 
down in the war-steamer Phlegethon, with all 
hands, far in the Southern Seas. 

Nor is it the worse for being unreal— 
sham is hardly the word ; for Lowther says 
boldly, “ Here is my jewellery ; I will sell it 
to you at a price. If you choose to believe 
my half-crown cameo-moons are made of 
green cheese, my eighteenpenny bracelets 
sapphires or opals, my three-and-sixpenny 
necklaces barbaric pearl and gold, believe 
and be blest. We do not attempt to deceive 
you ; if our price be too cheap, don’t buy.” 
It may seem inconsistent in me, who have so 
lately borne rather hard upon the arcade of 
Burlington, that I should defend the fictitious 
gems that have their abode in the arcade of 
Lowther. But I consider this: that there is a 
difference between a sham deliberate, a wilful 
sophistry or wanton piece of casuistry, and a 
lie confessant ; a work of fiction for instance 
—a novel, a fable, or a pleasant tale. As 


Brown and Wingrove have to refine. The! such, I consider the jewels of Lowther. Is it 
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because my pretty tradesman’s daughter, my 


humble milliner or sempstress; even my 
comely cook, housemaid, or damsel of all 
work cannot afford the real barbaric pearl 
and gold—the real rose and table diamonds 
—that they are to be debarred from wearing 
innocent adornments, wherewith to accom- 
plish the captivation (which their bright 
faces have begun) of their respective swains 
and sweethearts? No. Leaving their aris- 
tocratic sisters to disport themselves in real 
Cashmeres from Delhi and Allahabad, and 
real lace shawls from Brussels and Malines, 
they are content with humble Paisleys, and 
unobtrusive Greenocks; so, abandoning 
genuine precious stones, genuine guinea gold, 
genuine pearls and cameos, to perhaps not 
the happiest, but at least the more fortunate 
of their sex, they shall revel as it pleases 
them in the eighteenpenny finery of this 
Arcadia; and Samuel or William walking 
“along with them,” or “keeping of ’em 
company ” in the smartest of surtouts and the 
whitest of Berlin gloves, on crowded steam- 
boats, or amid the velvetty glades of the 
metropolitan parks, shall be as proud of 
them and of their jewels as though they 
were duchesses., 

One more department of Arcadia yet re- 
mains to be explored. This is the section 
devoted to what I may call minor utilities, 
and though minor, they occupy a very con- 
siderable portion of the Lowther Arcade. 
Heaped in wild confusion—though not worse 
confounded—on the estrades of half a dozen 
merchants, are different ranges of shelves ; 
ene on grades of such articles as cakes of 

indsor soap, shaving dishes, shaving brushes, 


pocket combs, snuffer trays, bronze candle- 
sticks, lucifer boxes, pipe lights, sealing wax ; | an 


hair, tooth, clothes, and blacking brushes, 
French coffee-pots, tea canisters, workboxes, 
nutmeg graters, paper weights, pencil-cases, 
china mantel-shelf ornaments, nick-nacks for 
drawing-room tables, artificial flowers, watch- 
chains, perfumery, hair pins, plaster statuettes, 
—o scissors, dog-chains, walking-sticks, 

ousewife-cases, knives, forks, and spoons, 
china plates, cups and saucers, wine glasses, 
decanters, presents from Brighton, tokens 
from Ramsgate, letter-clips, portfolios, music- 
cases, reticules, scent bottles, and fans. There 
is scarcely a minor want, an everyday wisk in 
the catalogue of everyday wants and wishes 
but which can be supplied from the delight- 
fully egregious farrago of fancy hucksteries 
here collected. It is the Bagdad of house- 
keeping odds and ends, the very place I 
should advise all those about to marry to 
visit when they have found that besides the 
household furniture, plate, linen, and bedding, 
pots, pans, they have discovered indispensable 
in fitting up their bridal mansion, there are 
yet a thousand and one things they cannot 
do without, and which nothing but a walk 
through Arcadia will satisfy them that they 
really want. 
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The most wonderful thing connected with 
the cosmopolitan merchandise displayed in the 
Lowther Arcade, is the apparent recklessness 
with which the commodities are exposed to 
the touch of the passers-by, and the enormous 
apparent confidence which their proprietors 
appear to place in their customers. The toys 
are tested, and the minor utilities examined ; 
the musical instruments are sounded at the 
good pleasure of those without, whether they 
mean buying or not buying ; but be assured, O 
man of sin—pilferer of small wares and petty 
larcener—that there is an eye within keenly 
glancing from some Seombale contrived be- 
tween accordions and tin breastplates that 
watches your every movement, and is “ fly,” — 
to use a term peculiarly comprehensible to 
dishonest minds—to the slightest gesture of 
illegal conveyancing. 

The Lowther Arcade should, to be properly 
appreciated and admired, be viewed at three 
widely distant periods of the day. First, in 
the early morning, when the bells of St. Mar- 
tins have just commenced carilloning the 
quarter-chimes to eight. Then the myriad 
wares that Lowther has to sell, are scattered 
about in a manner reminding you of the parti- 
coloured chaos of one of the Lowther’s own 
kaleidoscopes indefinitely magnified and blown 
to pieces, or of the wardrobe and property room 
ofa large theatre combined, when the employés 
are “taking stock.” In the midst of this 
chaotic olla podrida of oddities pick their way, 
with cautious steps yet nimble, the Arcadian 
shepherds and shepherdesses, wearing mostly 
over their pastoral garments large aprons 
and pinafores of brown holland and grey 
calico. With feather brooms or gauzy dusters 
they dust and cleanse and furbish and rub up 
brighten all the multifarious parapher- 
nalia of their calling; and, swift the amphi- 
theatrical benches or grades are crowned 
with rainbow toys, or glittering glass cases 
symmetrically arranged, artistically displayed 
to catch the eye and provoke the appetite of 
taste. Some pilgrim from the west may, at 
such times, fortuitously be found gliding 
among the fancy goods that corruscate the 
pavement, nervously apprehensive of stepping 
an inch to the right or to the left, lest he 
should “ fall into a bit of property,” his own 
“— not be sufficient to replace. 

have no room for statistics, so I will not 
enter into any calculation as to the numerical 
uantities of fancy wares vended in the 
owther Arcade ; the gross amount of money 
received, the average number of visitors, or 
matters of that kind. I may passingly ob- 
serve, that there are toys, and gems, and nick- 
nacks here, that are things of great price 
to-day, and positive drugs in the market to- 
morrow. At one time the public toy-taste 
runs upon monkeys that run up sticks, or old 
gentlemen that swing by their own door- 
knockers, squeaking dreadfully the while: at 
another period the rage is for the squeezable 
comic masks and faces (at first and fallaciously 
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supposed to be made of gutta-percha, but 
ultimately discovered, through the agency of 
a precocious philosopher, aged seven—who 
ate one of them—to be formed from a com- 
= of glue, flour, and treacle). Now, 

orrible writhing gutta-percha snakes are up, 
and now they are down; now popguns ‘go 
off and now hang fire. 

There are certain toys ‘and fancy orna- 
ments ‘that -always, however, ‘preserve a 
healthy vogue, and command a ready sale. 
Of the former, the Noah’s :arks, and dolls’ 
houses, and India-rubber balls, may be:men- 
tioned ; although their nominal nomenclatures 
are sometimes altered to suit the exigencies 
of fashion. Thus we are enticed to purchase 
Uncle Bunele’s Noah’s .ark, Peter Parley’s 
balls, or Jenny Lind’s Doll’s mansion. Of 
the fancy goods, I may hint ‘fugitively that 
some attenuated vases of -artificial flowers 
under glass shades, I have known as Queen 
Adelaide’s Own, Victoria’s Wreath, The 
Jenny Lind Bouquet, and the Eugenia 
Vase. These flowrets are much cultivated 
as chimney ornaments by ‘maiden ladies in 
the neighbourhoods of Peckham Rise and 
Muswell Hills. Lastly, there is a model, or 
sample piece of workmanship, of which copies 
are to this day sold, principally to the lasies, 
which I have known for nearly twenty years. 
It consists of a hollow cottage of latitudinarian 
architecture, composed of ‘plaster of Paris, 
with stained glass windows, and with ‘a 
practicable chimney. In ‘the hollow ‘part 
of the edifice an oil lamp is nocturnally 
placed; and the light ‘pouring through 
the windows, and the smoke curling up the 
chimney (not altogether inodorously), pro- 
duce a charming: and ‘picturesque effect. This 
building has had many names, When I knew 
it first, it was, [ think, William Tell’s Chalet. 
Then it was the Birthplace of the Poet 
Moore. ‘Then it was Shakspeare’s House. 
Then Her Majesty’s Highland Hut or Shiel- 
ing, near Balmoral, in Scotland. And now 
it is the birth-place of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. House of many names! farewell! 
and thou, too, Arcadia! till at some future 
day I wander through thy spangled glades 


again, 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER XXXII. 

On its being formally made known ‘to 
Elizabeth that the-sentence had been executed 
on the Queen of Scots, she showed the utmost 
grief and rage, drove her favorites from her 
with violent indignation, and sent Davison 
to the Tower; from which place he :was 
only released in the end by paying an 
immense fine which completeiy ruined him. 
Elizabeth not only over-acted her part in 
making these pretences, but imost basely 
reduced to poverty one of her faithful ser- 
vants, for no other fault than obeying her 
commands, 
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James, King of Scotland, Mary’s son, 
made a show likewise of being very angry on 
the occasion ; but, as he was a pensioner of 
England to the amount of five thousand 
pounds. a year, and had known very little of 
his mother, and possibly regarded her as the 
murderer of his father besides, he soon took 
it quietly. 

Philip, King of Spain, however, threatened 
to do greater things than ever had been 
done yet, toset up the Catholic religion and 
punish Protestant England. Elizabeth, hear- 
ing that he.and the Prince of Parma were 
makiag great preparations for this purpose, 
in order to be beforehand with them, ‘sent 
out ApmirnAL Drake (a famous navigator, 
who had sailed about the world, — had 
already brought great plunder from Spain) 
to the port of Cadiz, where he burnt a 
hundred vessels full of stores. This great 
loss obliged the Spaniards to put off the 
invasion for a year, but it was none the 
less formidable for that, amounting to one 
hundred and thirty ships, nineteen thousand 
soldiers, eight thousand sailors, two thousand 
slaves, and between two and three thousand 
great guns. England was not idle in making 
ready to resist this great force. All the men 
between sixteen years old and sixty, were 
trained and drilled; the national fleet of 
ships (in number only thirty-fow at first) 
was enlarged by public contributions and 
by private:ships, fitted ont by noblemen ; the 
City of London, of its own accord, furnished 
double the number of ships and men that:it 
was ‘required to provide ; and if ever the 
national spirit was up'in England it was up 
all through the:country to resist the Spaniards. 
Some of the Queen’s. advisers were for seizing 
the principal English Catholics, and putting 
them to death, but the Queen—who, to her 
honour, used to say that she would never 
believe any ill of her subjects, which a parent 
would not believe of her own children—re- 
jected the advice, and only confined a few of 
those who were the ‘most suspected among 
them, in the fens:in Lincolnshire. The great 
body of Catholics :deserved this contidence ; 
for they behaved most loyally, nobly, and 
bravely. 

So, with all England firing up like onestrong 
angry man, and with both sides of the Thames 
fortified, and with the soldiers under arms, 
and the sailors in their ships, the count 
waited for the coming of the proud Spanis 
fleet, which was called THe InvrnciBLE 
Armapsa, The Queen herself, ridimg on a 
white horse, with armour ‘on her back, and 
the Earl.of Essexand the Earl of Leicester 
holding her bridle rein, made a brave speech 
to the troops at Tilbury Fort opposite 
Gravesend, which was received with’ such 
enthusiasm as is seldom known. Then 
came the Spanish Armada into the English 
Channel, sailing along in the form of a half 
moon, of such great size, that it was seven 
miles broad. But the English were quickly 
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upon it, and woe then to all the Spanish 
ships that dropped a little out of the half 
moon, for the English took them instantly ! 
And it soon appeared that the great Ar 
mada was anything but invincible, for, 
on a summer night, bold Drake sent eight 
blazing fire-ships right into the midst of 
it. In terrible consternation the Spaniards 
tried to get out to sea, and so became dis- 
persed ;'the English pursued them ata great 
advantage ; a storm came on, and drove the 
Spaniards among rocks and shoals; and the 
swift end of the Invincible fleet was that it 
lost thirty great ships and ten thousand men, 
and, defeated and disgraced, sailed home 
again. Being afraid to go by the English 
Channel, it sailed all round Scotland and 
Ireland ; and some of the ships getting cast 
away on the latter coast in bad weather, ‘the 
Irish, who were a kind of savages, plundered 
those vessels and killed their crews. So 
ended this great attempt to invade and 
conquer England; and I think it will beva 
long time before any other invincible fleet 
coming to England with the same object, 
will fare ‘much better than the Spanish 
Armada, 

Though the Spanish king had had this| 
bitter taste of English bravery, he was so 
little the wiser for it as still to entertain’ 
his old designs, and even to conceive the 
absurd idea of placing his daughter on the 
English throne. But the Earl of Essex, Sir 
Watrer Raueicn, Sir Tomas Howarp, | 
and some other distinguished leaders, putting | 
to sea from Plymouth, entered the port of 
Cadiz once more, obtained a complete victory 
over the shipping assembled there, and got 
possession of the town. In obedience to} 
the Queen’s express instructions, they be- 
haved with great humanity; and the prin- 
cipal loss of the Spaniards was a vast 
sum of money which they had to pay for 
ransom. This ‘was one of many . gallant 
achievements on the sea, effected in this 
reign. “Sir Walter Raleigh himself, after 
marrying a maid of ‘honour .and. giving 
offence to the Maiden Queen thereby, had 
already sailed to South America in search of 
gold, and written an excellent account of his 
voyage. 

The Earl ‘of Leicester was now dead, and 
so was Sir Thomas Walsingham, whom Lord 
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Burleigh was soon to follow. The principal 
favorite was the Eart or Essex, a spirited 
and handsome man, a favorite with the people 
too as well.as with the Queen, and possessed 
of many admirable qualities. It was much 
debated at ‘Court whether there should be 
peace with Spain or no,and he. was very 
urgent for war. He also tried hard to have 
his own way in the appointment of a deputy 
to govern in Ireland. One day,-while this 
question was in dispute, -he hastily took 
offence, and turned his back upon the 
Queen ; as a gentle reminder of which 
impropriety, the Queen gave him a tre- 
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mendous box on the ‘ear, and told him 
to go to the devil. He-went home instead, 
and did not reappear at Court for half a 
year or so, when he and the Queen were 
reconciled, though never (as some suppose) 
thoroughly. 

From this time the fate of the Earl of 
Essex and that of the Queen seemed tobe 
blended together. The Irish were still per- 
petually quarrelling and fighting among 
themselves, and he went over to -Ireland as 
Lord Lieutenant, to the great joy of -his 
enemies (Sir Walter Raleigh among the rest) 
who were glad to have so dangerous a rival 
far off. Not being by any means successful 
there, and knowing that his enemies would 
take advantage of that circumstance to injure 
him with the Queen, he came home again 
though against her orders. The Queen being 
taken by surprise when he appeared before 
her, gave him her hand to kiss, and he 
was overjoyed—though it was nota very 
lovely one by this time ; but in the course 
of the ‘same day she ordered him to confine 
himself to his room, and two or three days 
afterwards had him ‘taken into custody. 
With the same sort of caprice—and as 
capricious an old woman she now was 
as ‘ever wore a crown or a head either— 
she sent him broth from ther own table on 
his falling ill from anxiety, and ‘cried about 
him. 

He was a man who could find comfort and 
oceupation in his books, and he did so for a 
time—not the least happy time, I dare say, of 
his life. But it happened, unfortunately for 
him, that he held a monopoly in sweet wines : 
which means that nobody could sell them 
without purchasing his permission. This 
right, which was only for a term, expiring, 
he applied to have it renewed. The Queen 
refused, with the rather strong observation— 
but she did make strong observations—that 
an unruly beast must be stinted in his food, 
Upon this, the angry Earl who had been 
already deprived of many offices, thought 
himself in danger of complete ruin, and turned 
against the Queen, whom he called a vain old 
woman who had grown as crooked in her 
mind as she had in her figure. These un- 
complimentary expressions, the ladies of the 
Court immediately snapped up and carried 
to the Queen, whom. they did not put in.a 
better temper, you may believe. The ‘same 
Court ladies, when they had ‘beautiful dark 
hair of their own, used to wear false red 
hair, to be like the Queen. So they were 
not very high-spirited ladies, however high in 
rank, 

The worst object of the Earl of Essex and 
some friends of his who used to meet.at Lorp 
SourHampron’s house, was to obtain posses- 
sion of the Queen, and oblige her by force 
to dismiss her ministers and change her 
favorites. On Saturday the seventh of 
February, one thousand six hundred and one, 
the council suspecting this, summoned the 
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Earl to come before them. He, pretending to 
be ill, declined; and it was then settled 
among his friends, that as the next day would 
be Sunday when many of the citizens usually 
assembled at the Cross by Saint Paul’s 
Cathedral, he should make one bold effort to 
induce them to rise and follow him to the 
Palace. 

So, on the Sunday morning, he and a small 
body of adherents started out of his house— 
Essex House by the Strand, with steps to the 
river—having first shut up in it, as prisoners, 
some members of the council who came to 
examine him, and hurried into the City with 
the Earl at their head, crying out, “For the 
Queen ! For the Queen! A plot is laid for my 
life!” No one heeded them, however, and 
when they came to Saint Paul’s there were no 
citizens there. In the meantime, the prisoners 
at Essex House had been released by one of 
the Earl’s own friends ; he had been promptly 
proclaimed a traitor in the City itself; and 
the streets were barricaded with carts .and 

uarded by soldiers. The Earl got back to 
his house by water, with great difficulty, and, 
after an attempt to defend it against the troops 
and cannon by which it was soon surrounded, 
gave himself up that night. He was brought 
to trial on the nineteenth, and found guilty ; 
on the twenty-fifth, he was executed on 
Tower Hill, where he died, at thirty-four 

ears old, both courageously and penitently. 
His step-father suffered with him. His 
enemy, Sir Walter Raleigh, stood near the 
scaffold all the time—but not so near to it as 
we shall see him stand, before we finish his 
history. 

In this case, as in those of the Duke 
of Norfolk and Mary Queen of Scots, 
the Queen had commanded, and counter- 
manded, and again commanded, the execution. 
It is probable that the death of her young 
and gallant favorite, in the prime of his 
good qualities, was never off her mind 
afterwards, but she held out, the same vain, 
obstinate and capricious woman, for another 
year. Then she danced before her Court on 
a state occasion—and cut, I should think, a 
mighty ridiculous figure, doing so in an 
immense ruff, stomacher, and wig, at seventy 
years old. For another year still, she held 
out, but, without any more dancing, and as a 
moody, sorrowful, broken creature. At last, 
on the tenth of March, one thousand six 
hundred and three, having been ill of a very 
bad cold, and made worse by the death of the 
Countess of Nottingham, who was her inti- 
mate friend, she fell into a stupor and was 
supposed to be dead. She recovered her 
consciousness, however, and then nothing 
would induce her to go to bed; for she said 
she knew that if she did, she would never get 
up again. There she lay for ten days, on 
cushions on the floor, without any food, until 
the Lord Admiral got her into bed at last, 
partly by persuasions and partly by main 
force. When they asked her who should 
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succeed her, she replied that her seat had 
been the seat of Kings, and that she would 
have for her successor “ No rascal’s son, but 
a King’s.” Upon this, the lords present stared 
at one another, and took the liberty of askin 
whom she meant; to which she re lied 
“Whom should I mean, but our cousin of 
Scotland!” This was on the twenty-third 
of March. They asked her once again that 
day, after she was speechless, whether she 
was still in the same mind? She struggled 
up in bed, and joined her hands over her 
head in the form of a crown, as the only 
reply she could make. At three o’clock next 
morning, she very quietly died, in the forty- 
fifth year of her reign. 

That reign had been a glorious one, and is 
made for ever memorable by the distinguished 
men who flourished in it. Apart from the 
great voyagers, statesmen, and scholars, whom 
it produced, the names of Bacon, SPENSE 
and SHAKSPEARE, will always be remembe 
with pride and veneration by the civilised 
world, and will always impart (though with 
no great reason, perhaps,) some portion of 
their lustre to the name of Elizabeth. It 
was a great reign for discovery, for commerce, 
and for English enterprise and spirit in 
general, It was a great reign for the Protes- 
tant religion and for the Reformation which 
made England free. The Queen was very 
popular, and in her Progresses, or journeys 
about her dominions, was everywhere received 
with the liveliest joy. I think the truth is, 
that she was not half so good as she has 
been made out, and not half so bad as she 
has been made out. She had her fine quali- 
ties, but she was coarse, capricious, and 
treacherous, and had all the faults of an 
excessively vain young woman long after 
she was an old one. On the whole, she had 
a great deal too much of her father in her, to 
please me. 

Many improvements and luxuries were 
introduced in the course of these five and 
forty years in the general manner of living ; 
but cock-fighting, bull-baiting, and bear- 
baiting were still the national amusements ; 
and a coach was so rarely seen, and was such 
an ugly and cumbersome affair when it was 
seen, that even the Queen herself, on many 
high occasions, rode on horseback on a pillion 
behind the Lord Chancellor. 
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